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MARGO, as the girl who attempts to escape life, comes face to face with 
reality in the laundry scene of Sidney Kingsley’s The World We Make. 
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THE WORLD AND THE THEATRE 


AMERICAN AUDIENCES 1832- 
1939—THE CAREER OF FRITZ 


KREISLER 


N AMERICAN citizen returns to this 
A country from the dignified capitals 
of Europe greatly distressed at the bad 
manners of our theatre audiences. He 
writes about it in a letter to the Times, 
and although John Golden has already 
risen nobly to the defense of the men and 
women who pay for tickets at the box- 
office, THEATRE ARTS wishes to add a 
word of comfort for the unhappy letter- 
writer, who has evidently had the 
good fortune never to see a rowdy Lon- 
don audience at one of O’Casey’s plays, 
or to hear a Paris audience munch and 
chatter through an entire performance. 
Mr. Golden says that the Saturday night 
audience at Margin for Error, which came 
in for particular abuse, was largely a 
crowd over-stimulated by the afternoon’s 
exciting football match, and that New 
York theatregoers who come late to the- 
atres on Forty-Fifth Street have traffic 
and an inordinate number of hits on one 
street to contend with. Another reason 
why London audiences are more prompt 
in arriving at the theatre and also in re- 
turning to their seats for later acts ma 
be because London theatres have refresh- 
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Cole Porter at a rehearsal of DuBarry 
Was a Lady, drawing by Lily Emmet. 


THE recent world premiére over 
CBS of Blennerhassett, a radio opera 
by Vittorio Giannini with libretto by 
Philip Ansel Roll and Norman Cor- 
win, reveals new possibilities for com- 
posers. Mr. Giannini’s ‘grand opera 
in little’, consisting of three set 
numbers with recitative between, 
concerned Aaron Burr’s scheme to 
create an empire for himself. NBC 

so has announced a radio opera, 
The Outcasts of Poker Flat, with 
music by Jaromir Weinberger. The 
fact that radio places special em- 
phasis on a rich, well-knit score, a 


dramatic libretto and excellent voices, 


Y should make it a fine testing 


ground for operatic composers. 
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ELMER RICE appears three times 
in the news — first as the author of a 
new script prepared for the Play- 
wrights’ Company, bearing the title 
Two on an Island; second as the 
author of Fudgment Day, revived in 
London where it received deservedly 
more critical and public favor than 
it did in America; and third, as 
the author of an article in The New 
York Times on ‘ Dollar Top Results’. 
This points out the favorable ele- 
ments in the Playwrights’ Company’s 
first experiment in transferring suc- 
cessful plays to theatres large enough 
to enable the producer to reduce 
the price of tickets and yet ‘break 
even’ on his costs. Abe Lincoln in 
Illinois, with Richard Gaines who 
gave excellent report of himself as 
Lincoln, continued its career for 
eight weeks in this way, averaging 
nine to ten thousand people a week 
and ‘actually playing to more peo- 
ple per performance than when it 
was doing absolute capacity business 
at the Plymouth’. The spectators at 
the Plymouth, Mr. Rice records, 
paid an average of something over 
two dollars a ticket, those at the 
Adelphi an average of about eighty- 
five cents. The Adelphi is now the 


seat of another dollar-top experi- - - - 


ment, with See My Lawyer, the 
farce-comedy with Milton Berle, 
Teddy Hart and Eddie Nugent. 

® 


LONDON’S Saloon Bar by Frank 
Harvey, which is reported as the 
first new play with any character 
and atmosphere to open since the 
beginning of war, has the same set- 
ting, if not the same poetic mood, as 
the San Francisco bar of William 
Saroyan’s current The Time of Your 
Life. Such places give the dramatists 
magnificent cross-sections of life. 
“It is Harvey’s achievement,’ writes 
A. W. Darlington, ‘that he has 
transferred the atmosphere and 
characters of his setting so suc- 
cessfully to the stage.’ 
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ment bars, so that a large part of the 
audience does not need to go a consider- 
able distance to regain their seats after 
the act curtain-call. This suggestion may 
be worth passing on to Mrs. John Shep- 
pard of the State Liquor Authority, who 
is so much more anxious to defend our 
morals than to affirm our freedom that 
she stands steadfastly against granting 
licenses in theatre buildings. 

Moreover, our discouraged letter- 
writer need not be quite without hope. 
For, if we are not yet well behaved, we 
are better than we once were, if we are to 
believe Anthony Trollope’s mother, writ- 
ing in 1832 on The Domestic Manners of 
the Americans. Shewas in Cincinnati view- 
ing a performance of Hamlet by Edwin 
Forrest. Of ‘the style and manner of the 
audience’, she says: ‘Men came into the 
lower tier of boxes without their coats; 
and I have seen shirt-sleeves tucked up 
to the shoulder; the spitting was inces- 
sant, and the mixed smell of onions and 
whisky was enough to make one feel the 
acting dearly bought by the obli- 
gation of enduring its accompaniment. 
The bearing and attitudes of the men are 
perfectly indescribable; the heels thrown 
higher than the head, the entire rear of 
the person presented to the audience, the 
whole length supported on the benches, 
are among the varieties that these 
exquisite posture-masters exhibit. The 
noises, too, were perpetual, and of the 
most unpleasant kind; the applause is 
expressed by cries and thumping with 
the feet, instead of clapping; and when 
a patriotic fit seized them, and “ Yankee 
Doodle” was called for, every man 
seemed to think his reputation as a 
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citizen depended on the noise he made.’ 


HERE is a page in David Ewen’s 

Men and Women Who Make Music 
(Crowell: $2.75) which may well comfort 
the young men, especially the budding 
artists, who are called from their work 
to shoulder a gun and who wonder what 
the interruption will do to their careers. 
It is in the story of Fritz Kreisler’s life, 
and begins at the point where Kreisler 
put aside his violin because he could not 
play well enough to gain even a second 
desk in the Vienna Philharmonic and was 
enrolled in the Vienna Gymnasium to 
prepare for a career in medicine instead. 
After several years of disciplined student 
life, he became impatient with the rou- 
tine and, feeling ‘the call for painting’, 
went to Paris and then to Rome for 
study. Just as he was about to achieve 
success there, he was called back to 
Vienna for army examinations, which he 
passed with high honors and for a full 
year wore the uniform of an officer in the 
regiment of the Uhlans. 

‘Soldiering, however,’ says Mr. Ewen, 
‘could never appeal permanently to a 
person of Kreisler’s keen intellect. So he 
abandoned it — once again with success 
awaiting him in his newly chosen profes- 
sion. Since no other career was open to 
him, he returned — not a little reluc- 
tantly, he confesses — to the violin.’ 


M*% LA GUARDIA has a good sense 
of timing but why does he choose 
this moment, when both capital and 
labor in the whole amusement field are 
showing their most unpleasant profiles, 
to lure the film industry to New York? 


THE revised ticket code adopted by 
Actors’ Equity and the League of 
New York Theatres has several 
novel features which the managers 
and the actors feel will put sharp 
teeth into last year’s measure. 
Equity and the League are now 

artners in enforcement — a Code 
Enforcement Board having been set 
up, with two representatives from 
Equity and two from the League, 
which will hear complaints against 
the brokers. If a manager is accused, 
his case will come up before an im- 
partial trial board appointed by the 
American Arbitration Society. Both 
boards will have the power to en- 
force their decisions, to levy fines or 
otherwise to discipline offenders. 

o 
THE wartime restrictions which 
closed all the Paris theatres were 
being eased day by day as this issue 
went to press. The Comédie-Fran- 
cgaise, the Odéon and the Opéra — 
three of the government-subsidized 
theatres — were reported in French 
journals as playing to crowded 
houses. Sacha Guitry closed his 
highly successful melange at the 
Madeleine to rehearse a new play, 
Florence. Seven music halls were in 
full swing. Thirty-six cinemas had 
their doors open. The management 
of the Casino de Paris struck a 
popular note when it announced the 
opening of a revue starring Maurice 
Chevalier and Josephine Baker — 
both of whom had been ‘standing 
them up’ at the Front with the line 
‘Paris veut et doit rester Paris.’ 
e 

AS IF a Broadway hit were not 
enough, William Saroyan has re- 
cently turned out the script for a 
modern ballet, quaintly entitled Life 
of a Great American Goof. With 
Eugene Loring of the Ballet Caravan 
for choreographer and a musical 
score by Henry Brant, the ballet 
will be presented by the Ballet 
Theatre which opens January 4. 
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REVISED CRICKET MODEL 
PINOCCHIO 











Jiminy Cricket, Pinocchio’s conscience in Walt Disney’s second full-length 
film, displays a full range of emotions on this model sheet for the benefit of 
his future admirers who, reports indicate, will be legion. 
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© 1939 by Walt Disney Productions 


WALT DISNEY’S PINOCCHIO 


Walt Disney’s Christmas gift to young and old in ‘this distracted globe’ is an 
enchanting ninety-minute visit to an animated wonder world, pe eopled with 
such make-believe characters as Pinocchio, the wooden puppet who turns 
into a boy; Gepetto, who created him; Jiminy Cricket, Pinocchio’s vagabond 
conscience; Figaro, the kitten, and Cleo, the goldfish; the Blue Fairy; the 
Wily Fox and Cat; Monstro, the engagingly vicious whale: and a ae of 
Disneyesque characters all freely drawn from famous Italian fairy-tale 
lore and from Disney’s equally famous imagination. 
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courtesy Whitney Museum of American Art 








George Bellows’ keen and brutal comment on a ‘Dance in a Madhouse’, a 
lithograph in the collection of the Whitney Museum of American Art. 
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This exuberant painting, ‘New Orleans Night’ by Georges Schreiber, rep- 
resents the Belgian artist at the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
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KEY LARGO BY MAXWELL ANDERSON 


Paul Muni, seen here with José Ferrer, returns from Hollywood to give a 
brilliant performance as the tortured hero of Mr. Anderson’s poetic drama, 
the first presentation this season of the Playwrights’ Producing Company. 





The Worlds ‘They Make 


Broadway in Review 


ROSAMOND GILDER 





—. SAROYAN is a dangerous fellow, a destroyer of accepted 
shibboleths. Listen to his Joe in The Time of Your Life: ‘I don’t 
do anything. I just live all the time.’ What is this poet-playwright up 
to? What is he doing with America’s puritan conscience, with its 
past and present gospel of work? Joe denies the necessity of earning 
your living by the sweat of your brow. He exists delightfully in a 
vacuum and glories in his abhorrent state. It is lucky that Clarence 
Day’s Father is too busy keeping his Life, his God and his Family in 
order in another play to listen to such nonsense. It is lucky also that 
Joe can’t leave Nick’s saloon in the Booth long enough to look in 
on The World We Make up at the Guild, where he would find that 
‘doing things’ proves the salvation of at least one tortured soul. But, 
diverse and even contradictory as are the worlds which these three 
plays present, they have in common their zest for life, their laughter 
and kindliness — and they are all three of them good theatre. 

In The Time of Your Life William Saroyan, whose lyric fantasy, 
My Heart's in the Highlands, caused no little stir in the theatre last 
spring, has tried his hand at a full-length play. It has been produced 
by the Theatre Guild as its first offering of the season with Eddie 
Dowling as co-producer, co-director with the author, and leading 
man. In content the play is much the same as is everything that 
Saroyan writes, a hymn to the human heart expressed in terms of a 
poet’s imagination. It abounds in vitality and humor, but at the same 
time it is, as was its predecessor, suffused with nostalgic melancholy. 
A plaintive minor note runs through it, like the sound of the 
shepherd’s flute in Tristan. Music haunts Saroyan’s plays, not only 
in their form and in their poetic idiom, but also in actual fact. It 
weaves in and out of the very structure of the plot, supplementing and 
enlarging its meaning and enriching its fabric. In My Heart’s in the 
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Highlands the old man’s golden horn is the core of the play, and in 
Nick’s waterfront saloon no less than four instruments play their 
part. Last year’s show, produced frankly as a non-realistic fantasia, 
had a complete score to accompany it, and even though the score at 
first planned for The Time of Your Life was in the enc eliminated in 
favor of greater realism, the whole play moves to music. Designed by 
Watson Barratt, its setting is realistic also — a high-ceilinged, shoddy 
bar — but for all its pin-games and nickelodeons Mr. Saroyan’s 
saloon is frankly a land of dreams. 

Nick, its proprietor, is a warm-hearted Italian who dispenses 
drinks, handouts and philosophy while his chief client, the mysterious 
Joe, sits at one of the little round tables consuming champagne and 
contemplating life. Joe has plenty of money but his legs are bad. He 
cannot walk on his feet but his mind roams the world and climbs its 
high places. Such plot as the play possesses is concerned with a wispy 
love affair between a golden-haired, gentle prostitute and Joe’s 
protégé, a young man whom he had befriended and who runs his odd 
errands for him. From time to time various waifs and strays charge 
into the saloon seeking physical food and spiritual release — among 
them a half-starved Negro who comes to wash dishes and stays to play 
the piano, a tap dancer who would be a comedian, an Arab who plays 
the harmonica, a lover, a boastful cowboy, cops, longshoremen, a 
singing newsboy. It is all inconsequential, ingratiating, witty and full 
of laughter. 

Mr. Saroyan looking at the world about him seems to see objects 
more clearly than he sees character. His little-boy pockets are still full 
of shoes and ships and sealing wax. As Joe says about the toys he has 
sent Tom to fetch: ‘I like to study them. I’m interested in things. 
I’m trying to understand them.’ People too, he implies, are mechanical 
dolls who, if they could only be set free as the poet’s imagination can 
set them free, would cease to jerk and stagger, fight and kill, and would 
live the kindly, generous, creative life which is theirs by nature. 

The Time of Your Life finds Eddie Dowling once more ensconced 
behind a marble-topped table, pondering the meaning of life as he was 
last year in Philip Barry’s Here Come the Clowns, but this time he is 
more at ease. The part makes little demand on variety or range; it 
is in one key throughout, and that key is well sustained by Mr. 
Dowling in his best vein of warm, philosophic humor sprinkled with 
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tenderness and wit. His quick smile that comes and goes, sometimes 
with the minimum of motivation, fits the needs of a character fed 
exclusively on champagne and words. He holds the seriousness, the 
sentiment, the laughter and latent tears of the play in admirable 
balance. In this he is well sustained by a cast which, except on the 
distaff side, is good all along the line. The wooden pseudo-innocence of 
Julie Haydon as the prostitute cannot, however, all be blamed on the 
young actress who has played too long on one note. The writing of 
the part is one of Mr. Saroyan’s less happy intervals, as is also his 
quite appalling nurse with her turgid diatribe. The most successful 
woman-puppet which the playwright trots out for our study is Mary 
L., played by Celeste Holme, who may or may not be Joe’s long-lost 
love, but whose dialogue with Joe, or rather Joe’s monologue to her, 
has the poignant reality of a remembered dream. 

For the rest, it is Mr. Saroyan’s musical strays who are most hap- 
pily conceived and performed. To find a tap dancer as good as Gene 
Kelly who could also give a convincing performance was an achieve- 
ment. He made of his movements and the sound of his tapping feet 
a unique obbligato to the main theme of the play. The dreamy, half- 
starved pianist was touchingly interpreted by the gifted young Negro 
musician, Reginald Beane, who not only plays the piano ‘in person’ 
but also composed the music. There are actually no ‘minor roles’ in 
The Time of Your Life, for all the characters, two-dimensional as 
they are, have such bright colors and stand out so boldly from the 
melodic background, that they demand attention. Even Nick’s 
mother, who rushes in for a split second only, pours out a stream of 
greetings, news, endearments and admonitions, all in voluble and quite 
incomprehensible Italian, and rushes out again, is a vivid and somehow 
significant figure. The Arab, of Houseley Stevens Sr.; Curt Conway’s 
young man in the throes of love; William Bendix as the cop; Tom 
Tully’s philosophic longshoreman; Len Doyle’s Wild-Westerner- 
to-end-all-Wild-Westerners, are fresh and unforgettable creations of 
a poet’s imagination. 

The very different world that Clarence Day recaptured in Life 
with Father and that Howard Lindsay and Russel Crouse, aided and 
abetted by Stewart Chaney as scene and costume designer, and Bre- 
taigne Windust as director, have brought to life on the stage of the 
Empire Theatre, is one which seems in this year of disgrace as remote 
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as any poet’s dream. Yet it is as much an element of the American 
scene as is Tobacco Road and the essential qualities of integrity and 
kindliness, of reticence, responsibility and love, which it so cheerfully 
honors, are part of the eternal scheme in any day and age. Clarence 
Day looked upon his parents with tender affection, but an affection 
that did not dim his perception or blunt his pointed pen. He saw his 
father as he was — dignified, authoritative, commanding — the 
Thunderer in petto, but enmeshed, like Jove himself, in the complex 
net of family life and ‘female’ psychology. 

— The books that Day wrote are classics of family life: in equal pro- 
portions human and humorous. In turning them into a play, Mr. 
Lindsay and Mr. Crouse have successfully preserved the aroma of the 
originals, though some of the bouquet is inevitably lost in the process 
of decanting so delicate a vintage wine. Father is a shade more grace- 
less, Mother a shade more silly than they seemed in Clarence Day’s 
pages, yet the essence of that epic family is there; laughter and alarm 
attend its diurnal round. Father calls loudly upon his Maker and 
Mother embroils the household accounts with all the excitement and 
engaging charm of remembered yesterdays. The play is about nothing 
and about everything — about life and love and God and how people 
live together in that curious and much maligned institution — the 
Family. Mainly it is concerned with Mother’s efforts to get Father 

_- baptized. Father, who is on intimate terms with his Creator, whom he 
greatly resembles, thinks such gew-gaws are only fit for women and 
children. ‘I won’t be baptized and I wi// be a Christian’ he shouts 
furiously. But in the end he is led like the proverbial lamb to the 
slaughter — or rather like a sacrificial bull, garlanded and attended 
by coryphants — Vinnie in a lovely white bustle dress and white 
bonnet, and the four red-headed sons. 

Howard Lindsay acquits himself of his double role of co-author 
and actor with credit. Once eye and mood are adjusted to the flaming 
wigs and flowing mustachios of the period, the play comes to life on 
its own terms. Dorothy Stickney, as Vinnie, only occasionally forgets 
that Mrs. Day was completely unaware of being funny and was surely 
never coy. Most of the time Miss Stickney hits just the right note of 
fluttering intensity. She darts about her confusing duties, baffling 
Father with her frenzied finance and circumventing him when neces- 
sary, with piquant vivacity of gesture and intonation. The young 
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people, especially John Drew Devereaux as Clarence and Teresa 
Wright, making here her Broadway debut, as his first flame, carry on 
in a properly spirited and engaging vein. 

If Saroyan looked forward and Clarence Day back, Sidney Kings- 
ley gazed into the troubled present for the material of The World We 
Make. Taking Millen Brand’s book The Outward Room, Mr. Kingsley 
transposed it for the theatre and has set it down with architectural 
solidity on the stage of the Theatre Guild. There, in a succession of 
poignant scenes, he tells the story of an oversensitive and immature 

irl whose life has isolated her from reality and who only regains her 
ability to live by coming into sharp contact with the working world of 
struggle and pain which she has never known. Escaping from a sanita- 
rium where her parents have confined her, Virginia wanders panic- 
stricken and helpless through the jungle of the city streets, gets a 
job in a steam laundry, is rescued by a fellow worker and taken by 
him to his tenement-house room. For the first time in her life Virginia 
knows hunger, exhaustion, terror. In the wake of these horrors come 
the friendliness of neighbors, the responsibility of work, the revelation 
of love, and she is restored to life. 

In order to emphasize the physical actualities of the world Virginia 
discovered after she ran away from the white, shadow-haunted 
sanitarium of the prologue, Mr. Kingsley conceived his production in 
terms of solid realism. In designing the steam laundry Harry Horner 
omitted no detail of fetid, noisy fact. His old-law tenement showed 
not only the sordid bedroom but the unlit hallway, the overhanging 
fire-escapes, the cluttered kitchen as well. Against these impinging 
realities, through the dirt, confusion and noise, two human beings 
had to grope toward understanding. The writing and direction of the 
play was as reticent as its setting was emphatic. Mr. Kingsley allowed 
incidents, subsidiary characters, setting and action to make his points. 
One scene had no words at all, but was cadenced to the multiple 
sounds of morning in the crowded tenement hive. Only once or twice 
did Mr. Kingsley’s admirable restraint break down, particularly in a 
noisy scene with the radio, which hammered too long on a point 
quickly made, and in the last act where he insisted on bringing back 
his raisonneur — the doctor of the prologue — to put into words what 
was so admirably done in action a moment later. 

Margo finds in Virginia a role exactly suited to her special talents 
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and qualities. Her very limitations are an asset, in a part that requires 
the suppressed emotion, the bewildered pathos, that she can provide. 
Herbert Rudley as John plays with conviction and tact, and the whole 
cast sustains with vigor the rough humanity of the play — though the 
variety of authentic foreign accents in this modern Babel is sometimes 
confusing to the ear. 

Thunder Rock approached the problem of the individual’s relation 
to the world at another angle from that of Kingsley’s play. Robert 
Ardrey’s hero is not a victim of spiritual isolation, but a man who has 
lived a full life and found it wanting; his repudiation is political, not 
psychological. Charleston had been a newspaperman, a foreign cor- 
respondent, a man of ideas and ideals. The last years had seen the 
destruction of all his hopes for humanity. He withdraws into his ivory 
tower, which in this case is a lighthouse on Lake Michigan, where his 
imagination re-creates the past. The ghosts of 1839, whom he evokes 
in his anguish of mind, prove to him that no one need despair, since 
no one can tell what seeds of future growth lie dormant in the most 
destructive and apparently hopeless present. His faith restored, he 
goes back again into active life after sending his reluctant phantoms 
back to their watery graves. 

Mr. Ardrey, who has not been seen on Broadway since Casey Jones 
and How to Get Tough About It earned him critical praises on Broad- 
way two years ago, has again proved himself a thoughtful and stimu- 
lating writer, able to handle even such recalcitrant material as ecto- 
plasm with ingenuity. His ghosts have the great advantage of being 
conceived as figments of one man’s imagination, thereby gaining in 
theatrical viability. The point is cleverly emphasized by the device 
of closing the whole lighthouse scene within a solid, skull-like cyclo- 
rama when Charleston is alone with his spooks. When real people 
are present — the inspector, Charleston’s friend, the helper — the 
structure, designed by Mordecai Gorelik with exciting visual beauty, 
seems to stand in the open. Sky and drifting clouds are seen on either 
side, there is the noise of the sea and wind, the wide sunlit world is at 
the door. 

The Group Theatre has given its usual meticulous care to this, the 
first production of its season. Elia Kazan’s direction provided marked 
rhythms both for the play as a whole and for the individual acting. 
Movement and gesture underscore the imaginative angle of the ghost 
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Mordecai Gorelik’s imaginative lighthouse setting for the Group Theatre’s 
Thunder Rock captured the spirit of Robert Ardrey’s fanciful theme even 
more fully than did the actors, the direction, or the play itself. 





Vandamm 


Otto Preminger, the Viennese producer-director, portrays a German consul 
in Clare Boothe’s successful satirical melodrama, Margin for Error. 
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BROADWAY IN REVIEW 


scenes in particular as does the effective lighting, while Paul 
Morrison’s costumes add warmth to the scene. The acting, as always 
with the Group Theatre, is sincere and sustained throughout, though 
Luther Adler, working with his usual intensity, seems too florid and 
self-conscious even for the non-realistic moments. 


For all that it is the work of one of the most successful of recent 
playsmiths, Margin for Error, directed by Otto Preminger, finds 
Clare Boothe hitting only a moderate pace. The play displays the same 
caustic way with the news, the same untrammeled malice, as did 
The Women and Kiss the Boys Goodbye, but it is more heavy-footed. 
On this occasion Miss Boothe’s batteries are turned against the Nazis 
in a murder melodrama that has a first act fiery with satire and con- 
tempt, and a second weighty with laborious sleuthing. Her play con- 
cerns a German Consul in an unnamed American city and exploits to 
the full the horrors of the present situation. By the time Miss Boothe 
has finished her arraignment, all of it documented, in one form or 
another, in the news of the day, death seems all too good for her arch- 
villain and victim, the Consul. Though his portrayal of the brutal 
Consul is convincing, Otto Preminger’s direction is not sufficiently 
ingenious to make the long second act, devoted to discovering the 
murderer, come to life. Sam Levene plays the Jewish policeman who, 
following Mayor La Guardia’s playful example, is set to guard Miss 
Boothe’s German Consulate. He is given all the cracks and his expert 
rendering of them provides enough laughter to float the play past some 
of the shoals on which so many anti-Nazi scripts have foundered. 


Heralded by gay pictures and the reassuring news that Jerome 
Kern and Oscar Hammerstein II were once more at it, Very Warm for 
May rolled into town under Max Gordon’s banner on a mild Novem- 
ber evening and proved itself a tuneful and pleasant, if not a 
memorable, affair. The new musical will not blot out memories of 
Show Boat and Music in the Air but a number of its songs will be added 
to the season’s growing list of favorites. The summer theatre craze 
proved uninspiring as a background for the romantic plot, nor did 
it make effective use of Hiram Sherman’s moon-faced comic style, 
but it did give Eve Arden, as owner of the barn theatre, a scatter- 
brained part to her liking and provided a pleasant setting and gay 
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costumes by Vincente Minnelli for some young performers to adorn. 

By way of preparing for the new year, Pins and Needles has re- 
shuffled its cards, added new numbers and brought the old up to date, 
leaving only three or four items as they were in the original version, 
which made its bow on November 27, 1937. After two years of unin- 
terrupted success, Pins and Needles remains gay, vigorous and politi- 
cally-minded entertainment. New for the 1939-40 season was ‘Mene, 
Mene, Tekel’, an impressive spiritual aimed at dictators, effectively 
put over by Dorothy Harrison. ‘The Harmony Boys’ finds Al Eben, 
one of the original Pins and Needles cast, still going strong. He is aided 
and abetted by Berni Gould and Harry Clark, who have developed all 
the authority of vaudeville veterans during their years with the 
I.L.G.W.U.’s record-breaking show. Altogether, with the new items, 
including a take-off on Odets, and new routines for old favorites, the 
show maintains its standard of high-spirited, satiric comment and has 
a place of its own in the theatrical scene. 

Nothing of the kind can be said for the procession of plays that 
came and went during the early weeks of November. THEATRE ARTS, 
as a monthly, has the privilege of picking out what it wants from the 
debris of plays that have already gone to the burning ghats of Jersey 
before the ink is dry on the daily reviews that have damned them. 
It can, for instance, enjoy the comic idea back of Gladys Hurlbut’s 
Ring Two, produced and directed by George Abbott, and recall with 
pleasure Edith Van Cleve’s biting diatribe against nature and the 
horrors of country life. Summer Night, written by Vicki Baum and 
Benjamin Glazer and directed by Lee Strasberg, has left behind the 
clear memory of Robert Edmond Jones’ settings, too large in sweep, 
too portentous in mood for the trivial plotting and writing that went 
on before them, but in themselves beautiful and eye-filling. Justin 
Sturm, turning unwisely from sculpture to playwriting, provided in 
I Know What I Like a feeble story, to which John Beal attempted 
in vain to give life, but to which Donald Oenslager contributed a 
pleasantly Bohemian studio, Don Freeman some easel paintings for 
the first-act art gallery, and William Hansen an appealing characteri- 
zation of an anxious little sculptor struggling manfully with West- 
brook Pegler’s monumental statue of Miss Special Delivery. The rec- 
ord indicates that the plays that are made soundly and imaginatively 
enough for survival are still only a small proportion of the whole. 
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The Scene in Europe 
Ashley Dukes and the News 


oo years ago a letter from Ashley Dukes offered the editors of 
THEATRE ARTS an article called ‘The Youngest Drama’ which 
later appeared in the February 1924 issue. From that first introduc- 
tion, Mr. Dukes has been a regular contributor to THEATRE ARTS and 
became its English Editor in December 1924, at just about the time 
when The Man with a Load of Mischief carried his name around the 
world. Once a month since then his articles on the English theatre or 
on the scene in Europe have appeared, and never once have they been 
a day late in the office. Not only have the best plays on Shaftesbury 
Avenue found Mr. Dukes an eager chronicler, but he has also found 
time for the best in the repertory theatres in other English cities, and 
the Abbey and Gate in Dublin, and from year to year he has followed 
the festivals all over Europe for THEATRE ARTS simply as a part of a 
pleasure which he liked to share with the magazine’s readers. At his 
own Mercury Theatre in Ladbroke Road he has maintained the Lon- 
don office of THEATRE ARTS to welcome its friends and subscribers. 

During the whole of the Great War Mr. Dukes saw active service 
and came back with such souvenirs as a deep friendship with Ernst 
Toller, whose Swallow Book and Machine Wreckers he translated. 
Several times Mr. Dukes has been offered the opportunity to found 
and edit an international magazine of the theatre in England, but he 
said that he could see no reason for two such magazines and that he 
preferred to remain the English editor of a magazine already in 
existence which seemed (as THEATRE ARTS did) to maintain its inter- 
national quality on a level he enjoyed. 

It is quite in keeping with Mr. Dukes’ feeling about the theatre in 
war-time that he should ‘keep things going’, and his last letter re- 
ported that he was taking The Playboy of the Western World to the 
Duchess Theatre, planning for the Ballet Rambert at the Mercury 
and preparing a production of a new version of the Mandragola. 

Now the cables hint that new plays worth noting may soon appear 
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in London again and we are keeping the pages of the magazine regu- 
larly devoted to Mr. Dukes’ article open for him or for other interest- 
ing news of the theatres abroad. A welcome last-minute mail brought 
us the following: 


Modern Irish Drama—R. M. Fox 


PEAKING from the boards of the Abbey Theatre, Dublin — on the 
S occasion of the first production of his play Kindred — Paul 
Vincent Carroll, who looked very like Oliver Goldsmith, claimed that 
Dublin was, theatrically speaking, the capital of the world. The claim 
is a big one to sustain outside Ireland although the early work of 
Yeats and others, and the consummate acting of the Abbey players, 
have given the theatre a world reputation. 

A new phase began after 1922 — the Civil War period. Undoubt- 
edly the man who revitalised Irish drama at this time was Sean 
O’Casey. His plays came white hot out of the Irish conflict, their 
tragedy, comedy and wild inconsequence were part of the excitement 
and agony of those years. I went with O’Casey — in those 1922 days 
— to the Orange headquarters in Dublin, the Fowler Hall, which had 
a big green, white and orange Republican flag stuck out of the window, 
for it had been taken over, with glorious irony, to house Belfast 
refugees beaten out of the shipyards. The look-out man had a revolver 
poked through the letter box. We stepped over an array of sandbags 
and men with rifles before we went up the wide staircase to see the 
refugees camped on their heaps of bedding in the big room where pic- 
tures of Queen Victoria and Lord Carson glowered down in glassy dis- 
approval. The Commandant explained hurriedly that the place was 
carefully guarded because they had a large store of ammunition in the 
basement and were expecting an attack from the Free State forces. 

A sensitive artist like O’Casey, steeped in this atmosphere, made 
his plays out of the way in which Irish character was caught up and 
whirled around by the wind of wild events. The Shadow of a Gunman 
and Funo and the Paycock absorbed the quality of the times. Looking 
at these plays Irish audiences felt they were authentic. The Plough and 
the Stars was so authentic that there were riots, picketings and police 
protection for the theatre. The plays changed mood and colour with 
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their audiences. Sometimes people drew out tragedy and there was not 
a dry eye in the theatre, sometimes they roared with mirth. In London 
Juno and the Paycock was played and appreciated as farce. All of which 
proves that it had the mutable stuff of life in its composition. 

The key word for every play which has moved Irish audiences since 
the days of stress has been authenticity. This, of course, has nothing to 
do with realism or photographic attention to detail. Next to O’Casey 
I put Denis Johnston, whose Moon in the Yellow River and The Old 
Lady Says No took Dublin audiences by storm. The first of these plays 
set out to portray and analyse that romantic, glamorous, Irish 
‘Rebelism’ from the standpoint of the workaday world. Here were the 
quaint village characters with their whispered plans and plots, the 
poetic revolutionary who prides himself on being impractical, who is 
in love with the moon in the yellow river. Against all this are the engi- 
neers busy constructing their dam to bring heat, energy, light — to 
help feed, clothe and enrich the people. The Free State soldier is bit- 
terly upbraided by the dreamy poet as a traitor to his fine flowery 
ideals. ‘Yes,’ says the plain soldier, ‘I am a traitor to all that. The 
work must go on and people like you who interfere must be shot!’ 
He emphasizes his point with a revolver bullet. 

The Old Lady Says No is a variation on the same theme. Only here 
the dreamer is handled sympathetically. Robert Emmet — the tradi- 
tional figure of revolt — wanders through the streets of Dublin trying 
to interest people in his plans for a rising. But they are completely un- 
interested, busy in petty everyday affairs. These two plays appealed 
because they discussed something in the Irish character — something 
that his audience felt to be true. The pendulum swings between hard 
practicality and revolutionary fervour — and Irish theatregoers were 
fascinated at this revelation of their own minds. 

Next in order of impression —as in time —is Paul Vincent 
Carroll’s Shadow and Substance. Everyone in Ireland knows that con- 
flicts have occurred between autocratic clerical-school managers and 
independent, impetuous schoolmasters impatient of rigid authority. 
This theme has been treated in such novels as Brinsley MacNamara’s 
Valley of Squinting Windows and in his play The Master. But in Car- 
roll’s drama it attained its most moving and human significance. 

I put these three dramatists as the most dynamic forces in post- 
Revolution Irish drama and each of them owes his power to the touch- 
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stone of authenticity — of truth. It is not the maintenance of any 
point of view or the taking sides with any characters which makes 
these plays great. It is that the Irish audience says in its heart, ‘Yes, 
the conflict is like that. This is true!’ 

Yeats in his earlier work expressed the spirit of the people in such 
plays as Cathleen ni Houlihan. In his later work, his plays, though 
superb in poetic quality, did not ring out so surely on the counter of 
truth. He was more interested in the curious inscriptions on the coins 
than in the minted metal. 

T. C. Murray holds his place as the interpreter of rural life which 
has found its best expression in his 4utumn Fires. His most recent 
essay, I//umination, is the portrayal of the conflict between a pushing 
country solicitor and his son who, instead of carrying on the family 
business, decides to become a Trappist monk, vowed to silence. This 
is a theme rooted in Irish life but is rather the exploration of a byway 
than the striking of a universal chord. 

Lord Longford’s Yahoo — an historical study of Dean Swift — has 
its moments but here, too, we are dealing with the unusual and the 
eccentric. The mixture of madness and brilliance — of mud and 
champagne — which made up the Dean of St. Patrick’s mind, cannot 
help but be interesting, set as it is in eighteenth-century Dublin, with 
its narrow alleys and ragged, excitable population ready to cheer for 
the Dean, for Ireland or just for the fun of making a noise. 

Austin Clarke roused interest with his Sister Eucharia — a convent 
play about a nun who sees visions. This play was made by a poet who 
adopts verse form to get lovely effects, such as the chanting of the 
sisters, like successive strokes of a bell. It is a return to an early form 
of drama favoured by Yeats and the Abbey Theatre about thirty years 
ago. This verse play shines like a golden girdle of candles set in the 
vast blackness of a cathedral. But its very shapeliness prevents it 
from giving us the illusion of life. It remains a beautiful legend. In the 
theatre we are moved; once outside the spell is broken. 

Lord Dunsany’s new fantasy, The Strange Lover, was produced 
recently at the Dublin Gate. It is a play which is consciously whimsi- 
cal. A professor, dealing in the black arts, creates a young man — ac- 
cording to a magic formula. But the tragedy is that, though endowed 
with life, he will not keep. He is indeed just a lump of meat galvanised 
into temporary activity. There is no fundamental vitality in this 
artificial man and none in the play. It is a thing of tricks and tinsel. 
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O’Casey’s Silver Tassie contained some of his original Pentecostal 
fire — a burning sense of the waste of life in war. Denis Johnston in 
his Bride for the Unicorn gave us strange, broken glimpses of the quest 
for beauty and freedom by the ordinary men and showed that he still 
had the power to reach the human heart. His Golden Cuckoo — done 
lately at the Gate — is, however, pitched in an altogether lower key. 
A lunatic who talks wisdom and who makes us doubt the world’s 
sanity is a familiar device and not often a successful one. 

Paul V. Carroll’s Kindred — his latest play — is open to the same 
objection. He has a thoroughly unpleasant and objectionable mad 
artist who, before committing suicide, begets an unfortunate son. The 
son grows up to be a fiddler who relieves his morbid mind by means of 
rambling dissertations on life and abuse of the sane people surrounding 
him — abuse which most of them merit only too well. Carroll told his 
audience at the Abbey that the purpose of the play was to urge that 
the artist and not the politician should direct affairs. But these two 
poor lunatic artists are not capable of directing anything — even 
themselves. So the play misses fire. 

Modern Irish dramatists have mainly climbed the Abbey fire 
escape before they got through the window to world fame. But the 
Gate has the distinction of having produced Denis Johnston’s The 
Old Lady Says No. Dublin legend has it that the title makes obscure 
reference to a former Abbey rejection of the play. The Gate has set 
itself the task of bringing European and American drama into Ireland. 
So that modern Irish drama has to squeeze its way in the small space 
left by these world masterpieces. 

The Irish drama of Yeats and Synge had a richness of language and 
a mystical quality. Yeats gave it a burning and unearthly splendour. 
Synge added glowing words and an exuberant extravagance. A thick 
black line was written across all this by years of war and revolutionary 
struggle. With O’Casey the sun of Irish drama rose again. He had no 
wide hazy backgrounds against which tinkers and heroes could cast 
gigantic shadows. But he gave us the heartbreak and humour of the 
squalid broken tenements. Joxer Daly and the Paycock are still the 
playboys of the Western world but their playground is restricted to a 
Dublin ‘snug’ or a backroom in the Gloucester Diamond. 

Now war scrawils its thick black line once more and the agony and 
adventure of humanity must find new expression in the sensitive Irish 
drama which is yet unwritten. 
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What Ted Little recreated out of whai he saw at Colorado 
Springs of the Humphrey-Weidman Group on tour. 


Dance Highlights 
GEORGE BEISWANGER 


B’ LLET and the revue have lately presented the dance to New York 

in profile, tempting the appetite and setting expectations on edge. 
The gala program with which the Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo con- 
cluded close to a month’s stand served more than a festive purpose: 
it provided a succinct statement of the artistic aims of the company 
and exhibited in epitome its virtues and limitations. Rouge et Noir 
turned out to be Leonide Massine’s best constructed and most poetic 
symphonic ballet: in complete rapport with Shostakovitch’s First 
Symphony and the Matisse costumes and decor, the work resolved 
most doubts as to the wisdom of choreographic ventures into the 
precincts of the musical masterpiece. 

Quite another thing was Bacchanale, which utilized the spectacular 
resources of ballet theatre — a flamboyant Dali set, luxurious costum- 
ing, flagons, candelabra, umbrellas and even a trio of midgets — and 
Wagner’s Venusberg music to decorate twenty minutes of psycho- 
analytic high jinks. Those who looked beneath the glittering surface 
were vouchsafed a glimpse of profoundly disturbing passions, sub- 
stance which some remolding would transform into a great ballet. 

Meant as a gesture in the direction of the American scene, Ghost 
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MARTHA GRAHAM AND ERIC HAWKINS 


EVERY SOUL IS A CIRCUS 

Barbara Morgan’s camera catches an instant from the dance which Martha 
Graham has found in the title of the Vachel Lindsay poem. This new com- 
position, with music by Paul Nordoff, will be presented for the first time 
at Frances Hawkins’ Holiday Dance Festival which offers the Graham Group, 
Harald Kreutzberg, Sai Shoki and the Ballet Caravan. The latter com- 
pany returns from tour with two new ballets: Eugene Loring’s City Portrait 
with a Henry Brant score, and Lew Christensen’s Charade or The Debutante 
to an arrangement of tunes of the 1g00’s by Trude Rittmann. 














courtesy S. Hurok 





ROUGE ET NOIR BALLET RUSSE DE MONTE CARLO 


Alicia Markova and Igor Youskevitch in one of the moments when the sym- 
bols of love’s nemesis — the red and the black — are not on stage. What 
little there is of story in Massine’s latest and most mature sy mphonic ballet 
is subordinated to the beauty of abstract line and rarefied mood. Dancers by 
twos and threes and fives and sevens, sev erely sculptured against the columns 
of a monumental set, flow into the asy mmetrical area formed by a towering 
Gothic arch (doubled in a simplification of the Cubist style), coalesce into 
nuclear groups, and dissolve again into space. Only at the half-way point 
and at the close does the stage build to impassioned tableaux. 
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DANCE HIGHLIGHTS 


Town, despite some authentic folk material, a score by Richard 
Rodgers, a Raoul Péne Du Bois set and the personable first efforts of 
Marc Platoff as choreographer, accomplished nothing more than an 
extravaganza in the pleasant style of Radio City Music Hall, worth 
about one moment of The Ballet Caravan’s Billy the Kid. The Russian 
Ballet will have to forget a lot before it is ready to speak American. 

As for Gaité Parisienne, now a year old, it neatly sums up every- 
thing that is witty and mannered and ‘sure-fire’ and derivative of 
the classic idiom in the Monte Carlo troupe. What the company lacks 
in precision and ultimate refinement of style is as manifest now as 
ever, and never more so than in the Can-Can; but one also does not 
need to see Les Sylphides or Carnaval to know that the Ballet Russe 
still keeps alive and vital the traditional art. 

Despite some doubtful bowing to western theatre conventions and 
standards of taste, Devi Dja and her Bali and Java Dancers managed 
both to confirm and enlarge our knowledge of the oriental dance in a 
program that ranged from the vigorous animal spirits of two Sumatran 
folk routines to the nobility of the Javanese court dance. Devi Dja 
can unfold the inwardness of the delicate mode in a way that is sur- 
prising when one considers the vigor of her more energetic manner. 

Heavily paced at times and with a weakness for the rhetoric of 
the sentimental and the socially hysterical, the Graff Ballet neverthe- 
less has a vivid theatre of its own in which notes of Wigman and 
ballet serve as overtones to a varied modern idiom. Bright colors, 
naive movements and radiating joy marked the folk ballet, Singing 
Earth, whose Corn King and Spring Queen might have grown up in 
the middle of Indiana. In addition to some effective group work, 
Behind This Mask was distinguished by an expressive pantomime 
which translated naturalistic acting gestures into essential dance. 
Equally unusual was Dance Sequence, a duo which explored heretofore 
unsuspected possibilities of movement completely 2 terre. 

Doris Humphrey’s newest work, Sguare Dances, is ostensibly a suite 
of duets, involving a country dance, a tango, a schottische and a 
waltz. By taking advantage, however, of the form inherent in the 
social amenities of an evening of square dance, the choreographer has 
amalgamated the separate numbers into a coherent theatre piece, re- 
plete with the exciting distortions on a simple rhythmic base that 
characterize Doris Humphrey’s style. Skilfully costumed and lighted, 
Square Dances’ only weakness is a too literal musical score. 
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The Wiere Brothers, expert precision dancers recently seen in the 
Straw Hat Revue, and drawn by a discerning young artist, Polly Perkins. 


The latest TAC Dance Cabaret continued to document the interest 
of the ‘subway circuit’ in ‘variety’ dance, what with Agnes de Mille 
doing a Polka (and incidentally managing in her own wayward and un- 
critical fashion to say something significant), Lotte Goslar condensing 
the humors of the European clown in sketches that waver between the 
subtle and the monotonous, and Paul Draper allowing the proletariat 
a tantalizing glimpse of the chaste and noble style which years in such 
elegant places as the Persian Room have built upon a ground-bass of 
effortless, endlessly varied tap. In the TAC programs the ‘isms’ begin 
to draw together, and dance is more than any one kind of dance. 

On this point the Broadway revues offer additional evidence, 
though that story will have to wait for fuller returns. A hint as to what 
is happening may be derived from the fact that the Straw Hat Reoue, 
which coupled Ruthanna Boris and Dorothy Bird in a ballet-modern 
melange, also drew upon the ageless talents of the Wiere Brothers, 
whose eccentric dance has its own language and entrancing effect. 
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Euripides Was a Soldier 
GEORGE BEISWANGER 


AS we are told, fought at Salamis, Euripides was born on 
the day of the battle, and Sophocles led the choir of youths in 
the victory procession. The pious legend is, as a matter of fact, in- 
accurate, but it symbolizes a solemn truth. All three, and Aristophanes 
as well, lived their days under the shadow of what Shakespeare was 
later to call ‘contumelious, beastly, mad-brained war’. Whether gen- 
eral, or soldier in the ranks, or gentleman farmer marooned within the 
ramparts of ‘mighty Athens, beauteous town’, each heard the call of 
the city’s ancient king: ‘Fellow-citizens, the land that feeds you and 
that gave you birth demands today the help of every man’ (Euripides’ 
Heracleidae). Each might have cried as Aristophanes did, ‘Oh, Peace! 
companion of fair Aphrodite and of the sweet Graces, how charming 
are thy features, and yet I never knew it!’ (4charnians). As dramatist, 
Euripides speaks for them all and with almost prophetic voice for the 
many playwrights of later days as well — English, Spanish, German, 
French — who knew the armed camp and the battle heat: 
O Ares, god of toil and trouble! why, why art thou possessed by a love 
of blood and death, to festal Dionysius dissonant. ’Tis for no crowns of 
dancers fair that thou dost toss thy youthful curls to the breeze, singing 
the while to the lute’s soft breath a strain to charm the dancers’ feet; but 
with warriors clad in mail thou dost lead thy sombre revelry . . . with no 
wild waving of the thyrsus, clad in fawnskin thou dancest, but with chariots 


and bitted steeds wheelest thy charger strong of hoof. . . . Truly Strife is a 
goddess to fear. Phoenissae 


Aeschylus fought in the heavy-armed infantry at Marathon, 
Artemisium, Salamis and Plataea. He belonged, as Aristophanes was 
to say (Frogs), to that band ‘of sturdy men that breathe of the spear 
and the lance and white-crested helmets, of casques and greaves and 
corslets, doughty as the tough-hided seven-fold shield of Ajax’, the 
men that saved Greece. Had Jocasta said to him, ‘Man’s dearest 
treasure, then, it seems, is his country,’ with Polyneices he would have 
replied, ‘No words of thine could tell how dear’ (Euripides’ Phoenis- 
sae). When he writes his own epitaph, it is not the dramatist but the 
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soldier that he commemorates: ‘of his noble prowess the grave of 
Marathon can speak, or the long-haired Persian who knows it well.’ 
And his first extant play, The Persians, is a ‘triumphant glorification 
of Athens’. 

Yet there is no gross exultation over the foe; the play rather ‘ builds 
up a profound and deep human sympathy for the conquered’. 


Whoe’er of Persia’s warriors glowed in prime 

Of vigorous youth, or felt their generous souls 
Expand with courage, or for noble birth 

Shone with distinguished lustre, or excelled 

In firm and duteous loyalty, all these 

Are fall’n, ignobly, miserably fall’n . . . 

Persia sighs through all her states, and mourns 
Her dearest youth. 


As for war itself, its horror and its waste, who could be more clear? 


Up to the citadel rise clash and din, 
The war-net closes in, 
The spear is in the heart .. . Seven against Thebes 


And War who trades 

men for gold, 

life for death, 

holding scales 

where the spear-points meet and clash, 
to their beloved 

back from Troy 

he sends them dust 

from the flame, 

heavy dust, 

dust wet with tears, 

filling urns in seemly wise, 

freight well stowed, the dust of men. Agamemnon 


Because of the popularity of 4ntigone, which glorified the piety 
that Athens regarded as her own peculiar treasure, Sophocles was ap- 
pointed to serve with Pericles as a general in the Samian War. He 
lived through the long Peloponnesian struggle that ended in Athens’ 
defeat, and with Euripides, as Edith Hamilton says, ‘watched the 
human deterioration brought about during those years’. Little of 
this, it is true, appears directly in his plays; but at least once, in the 
Ajax, he gave expression to the bitter weight of woe which the sensi- 
tive fighting man has to bear. 

When will this agony draw to a close? 


When will it cease, the last of our years of exile? 
Years that bring me labor accurst of hurtling spears, 
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EURIPIDES WAS A SOLDIER 


Woe that hath no respite or end, 
But wide-spread over the plains of Troy 
Works sorrow and shame for Hellas’ sons. 


Would he had vanished away from the earth, 
Rapt to the skies, or sunk to devouring Hades, 

He who first revealed to the Greeks the use of arms 
Leagued in fierce confederate war! 

Ah, toils eternally breeding toils! 

Yes, he was the fiend who wrought man’s ruin. 


When Euripides was four years old, his mother fled with her family 
from the open village of Phyla before the Persian ‘destroyers’. The 
fate of the weak and the defenseless Euripides never forgot even while 
he wrote propaganda plays in the first years of the Peloponnesian War, 
when Sparta stood for war’s ruthlessness and Athens was still to him 
the protector of the helpless, the righter of wrongs. 


O citizens of Sparta, the bane of all the race of men, schemers of guile, 
and masters in lying, devisers of evil plots, with crooked minds and tortuous 
methods and ne’er one honest thought, ’tis wrong that ye should thrive 
in Hellas. What crime is wanting in your list? How rife is murder with you! 
How covetous ye are! One word upon your lips, another in your heart. . . . 
Perdition catch ye! Andromac. 
But as the war dragged on, Euripides began to see what Cleon 

meant when he said, ‘Remember that your empire is a tyranny exer- 
cised over unwilling men who are always in conspiracy against you. 
. . » Do not be misled by the three most deadly enemies of empire, 
pity and charm of words and the generosity of strength.’ Melos was 
captured, its men put to the sword and its women and children 
enslaved, merely because the island wished to remain neutral in the 
war. Such had Euripides’ Athens become under the stress of war. 

I was among the dancers. 

I was singing to the maiden of Zeus, 

the goddess of the hills. 

A shout rang out in the town, 

a cry of blood through the houses, 

and a frightened child caught his mother’s skirt 


and hid himself in her cloak. 
Then War came forth from his hiding place. 


O Greeks, you have found out ways to torture 
That are not Greek. Trojan Women 


As for Aristophanes, he must have been a problem in the army. 
‘Oh! hateful soldier! your hideous satchel makes me sick! it stinks like 
the belching of onions.’ He didn’t like war: ‘Hold my head while I 
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vomit; the plumes have turned my stomach.’ He didn’t like the poli- 
ticians who got people into, and kept them at, war: ‘ You wish the war 
to conceal your rogueries as in a mist, that the people may see nothing 
of them, and harassed by cares, may only depend on yourself for 
bread.’ He couldn’t see what the war was about: ‘so for three whores 
Greece is set ablaze . . . we have no common sense.’ He couldn’t see 
why it should be continued, simply because anchovies were so cheap: 
“When I left the market, the authorities were taking steps to let us die 
in the quickest manner.’ It seemed to him entirely possible for sensible 
men, sitting around a table and a bit merry with wine, to settle every 
petty point at issue. Why should war ‘quietly amuse himself with 
pounding all the towns of Hellas to pieces? . . . We have been killing 
ourselves long enough.’ 


Never will I welcome the god of war in my house . . . he is a sot, who 
comes feasting with those who are overflowing with good things and brings 
all manner of mischief in his train. He overthrows, ruins, rips open . . . he 
burns our vine-stocks and brutally spills on the ground the wine from our 
vineyards. Acharnians 


Friends, do you remember the happy life that Peace afforded us formerly; 
can you recall the splendid baskets of figs, both fresh and dried, the myrtles, 
the sweet wine, the violets blooming near the spring, and the olives, for 
which we have wept so much? Peace 


Of the Elizabethan dramatists only Ben Jonson, so far as we know, 
actually fought in the wars that England waged during the period 
which stretches from Taméburlaine to Hamlet. The court kept its play- 
wrights at home. Nonetheless, war and blood were part and parcel of 
the Elizabethan imagination. Fighting had its own excuse for being: 
it was the prerogative of the prince, who exercised ‘the proud control 
of fierce and bloody war’ (King ohn) to carry on his ‘personal quar- 
rels’, to maintain his power, to ‘save’ his ‘honor’, and to achieve 
lasting glory and fame. 


sEyANUS. Whom hatred frights, 
Let him not dream of sovereignty. 
TIBERIUS. Are rites 
Of faith, love, piety, to be trod down, 
Forgotten, and made vain? 
sEJANUS. All foracrown.... 
It is the licence of dark deeds protects 
Ev’n states most hated, when no laws resist 
The sword, but that it acteth what it list. 
Jonson’s Fadl of Sejanus 


For the man of virtu, then, this was no world in which 
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To play with mammets and to tilt with lips: 
We must have bloody noses and crack’d crowns, 
And pass them current too. Henry IV (Part I) 


High courage, an inflexible will, and an exaltation of spirit that fed 
on violence were the marks of a noble mind. 


Rightly to be great 
Is not to stir without great argument, 
But greatly to find quarrel in a straw 
When honour’s at stake. Hamlet 


In the ‘drum and trumpet’ chronicles of the Elizabethan dramatists, 
the most vivid and brutal descriptions of war, therefore, come from 
the lips of those who purpose to wage it ruthlessly and recklessly if 
their will is opposed. 


The gates of mercy shall be all shut up, 

And the flesh’d soldier, rough and hard of heart, 

In liberty of bloody hand shall range 

With conscience wide as hell, mowing like grass 

Your fresh-fair virgins and your flowering infants. 

What is it then to me, if impious war, 

Array’d in flames like to the prince of fiends, 

Do, with his smirch’d complexion, all fell feats 

Enlink’d to waste and desolation? Henry V 


And yet even the hero is a man of flesh. When his own son is 
slaughtered, he has to be reminded that this is what war means: 


You cast the event of war, my noble lord, 

And summ’d the account of chance, before you said 
“Let us make head’. It was your presurmise, 
That, in the dole of blows, your son might drop: 
You knew he walk’d o’er perils, on an edge, 

More likely to fall in than to get o’er; 

You were advis’d his flesh was capable 

Of wounds and scars, and that his forward spirit 
Would lift him where most trade of danger rang’d: 
Yet did you say ‘Go forth’; and none of this, 
Though strongly apprehended, could restrain 

The stiff-borne action: what hath then befallen, 
Or what hath this bold enterprise brought forth, 
More than that being which was like to be? Henry IV (Part II) 


It does not seem possible that the sensitive soul, the Renaissance 
imagination attuned to music and the gentler emotions, could steel 
itself to violence until it can say, 


O, from this time forth, 
My thoughts be bloody, or be nothing worth! Hamlet 
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Yet there was no getting away from this, nor from the fact that 
‘tyrants reign when war’s the game’: 


When the Romans first did yield themselves 

To one man’s power, they did not mean their lives, 

Their fortunes, and their liberties should be 

His absolute spoil, as purchased by the sword. Sejanus 
Nor did there seem to be any way to prevent war from becoming 
always the prelude to another ‘Spanish Tragedy’. Is there any Eliza- 
bethan drama of blood which does not have as its background and 
base violence in the state and the bloody practice of war? 

This is what James Shirley saw. He had fought ‘in the intestine 

shock and furious close of civil butchery’, serving the royalists through 
the battle of Marston Moor. The Cardinal is a soldier’s story of 


Columbo: 
a gallant gentleman, 

The darling of the war, whom victory 

Hath often courted: a man of daring 

And most exalted spirit . . . War and grim- 

Faced Honour are his mistresses . . . 
and his home ‘the purple field of glory’. But he returns from war’s 
ample success to kill — openly and without compunction or shame — 
the husband of the woman he loves. 


’Twas violent and cruel, a black deed; 
A deed, whose memory doth make me shudder; 
An act, that did betray a tyrannous nature, 
Which he took up in war, the school of vengeance. 
And the vengeance generates its kind until the blood curse is played 


out. These Elizabethans were honest; had not Jonson said, 


Divinity, wrested by some factious blood, 

Draws swords, swells battles, and o’erthrows all good. Sejanus 
And for echo, there was the voice of the Spanish foe, Calderén the 
chevalier, who pitched a lance in Flanders’ field, opposite Ben Jonson 
himself perhaps: 


Dark grows the sun, and every wind is spent: 

Each stone a mournful obelisk doth rear, 

And every flower erects a monument: 

A grave seems every house whence life is gone, — 

Each soldier is a living skeleton. Life Is a Dream 


*- * *# 
The ‘new and ardent generation’ which ushered in the nineteenth 


century had its own peculiar war-burden to bear. The century, as 
Stefan Zweig has pointed out, 
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EURIPIDES WAS A SOLDIER 


did not like this intrepid offspring. . . . Relentlessly it mowed down the 
crop as soon as the tender green showed above the ground. By hundreds of 
thousands the most intrepid were slaughtered in the Napoleonic wars. . . . 
Nor was it enough to slay the body: the soul likewise was destroyed. . . . 
The axe fell with equal truculence upon dreamers and singers who had 
scarcely emerged from boyhood when the century was opening. 


It was Schiller who proclaimed their genius and likewise stated their 
case. Son of an army officer himself and brought up under military 
discipline, he trained as an army surgeon and saw service in the 
garrison at Stuttgart. He knew what it meant to be bred in war. 


My son, you speak as the nursling of the camp. 
A war of fifteen years has nurtured you: 
Peace you have never seen. . . . 


O father! Let the Kaiser but make peace! 

The blood-stained laurel I would gladly give 
For the first violet that springs in March . . . 
What, tell me, is the object, what the need, 

Of this sore labour that has stolen my youth, 
Left desolate my heart, my mind unquickened, 
Uncultivated, uninstructed, void? 

For all the bustling tumult of this camp, 

The neighing of the steeds, the blare of trumpets, 
The regular clock-work of the rounds of service, 
Word of command, and exercise of arms — 

All these give nothing to the yearning heart. 
There is no soul in this insipid business: 
Elsewhere is happiness, elsewhere are joys. The Piccolomini 


Goethe, living serenely aloof midst the carnage, upon which like 
Stendhal he managed nicely to feed, thought that he could prescribe 
the picture and image of peacetime ways. 

Therefore I praise thee, Hermann, that thou, with highest trust in the future, 


In these sorrowful times, of a maid for thyself, too, art thinking, 
And hast courage to woo in the war and over its ruins. 


Hermann and Dorothea 

But a war-nursed youth like Heinrich Wilhelm von Kleist could 
not woo except in terms of military orders and army discipline. Each 
natural, human emotion had to break through the war-toughened 
hide as the discharge of a cannon. The canker was rooted too deeply to 
be exorcised by a pastoral or excised with a gentle ideal. As Goethe 
said of him, ‘He seemed to me like a body beautifully planned by 
nature but ravaged by an incurable disease.’ His ancestors on both 
sides for many generations had been Prussian soldiers — captains, 
majors, colonels, generals. In the army at fifteen, and at the front, he 
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never got beyond the fascinating smell of ‘beautiful death’, even when 
he revolted against the idleness of garrison life and tried to become a 
poet. And that same violent death, into which he eventually rushed by 
his own driven will, he depicted in all his plays, anticipating by over a 
hundred years in Hermannsschlacht (had he read Goethe’s idyl?) the 
psychosis of Der Fuehrer. 


I see a savage beast, no more a man. 
Since beasts and men their nature have exchanged, 
Let woman change her nature too. Let her 
Drive out the love that fills her heart and set 
Up hatred in its stead. And we meanwhile 
Will do our part as men... . 
For this will be no open, honest war. 
’Tis but a chase, as if we hunted snakes. 
We’ve but to hem them in their own lair 
And suffocate them in their loathly nest 
And leave their bodies lying, so that their race 
May smell and stench afar. The Feud of the Schroffensteins 


Let him be accurst for doing me that good deed. For he has caused my 
heart to waver for a moment, to think disloyalty to my country and its sole, 
supreme good. 


And must they all perish, the good with the bad regardless? 

The good with the bad! They most of all, for they are the worst, the 
most dangerous. I will not love a single one of the demon’s brood, as long as 
their nest is rooted in German soil. Hate is my sole service, vengeance my 
only}duty. 

Heil, Hermann, Heil to thee, Heil, son of War. 
Wotan has given thee the victory. Hermannsschlacht 


Only when war had worn itself out on a generation of wracked and 
tortured bodies and men from very tiredness crept back to peace could 
Victor Hugo, son of a Napoleon colonel, wrap the dead warriors in 
heroes’ mantles and gild their deeds with the gloss of statesmanship, 
thus shedding on the darkness of war the light of art. 


For all these men, by virtue of a law 

That swayed their beings to its inmost depths 

Made war. But I make peace throughout the world. 

Throughout the world! Oh, what a glorious thought! 

For this most sacred of all works I toil, 

Advancing day by day. Mazarin in The Twin Brothers 





ag that are translations were drawn from the following sources: Three Greek Plays 
by Edith Hamilton (Agamemnon and Trojan Women); The Complete Greek Drama, edited 
by Whitney J. Oates and Eugene O’Neill, Jr. (all other Greek quotations); European and 
Asiatic Plays, edited by J. R. Taylor (Calderén); Wallenstein by Alexander F. Murrison 
(Schiller); Hermann and Dorothea by Rev. Henry Dale; Hugo’s Dramas, anonymous; The 
Feud of the Schroffensteins by Mary J. and Lawrence M. Price (Poet Lore, Fall 1916). The 
Stefan Zweig quotation is from Masterbuilders, translated by Eben and Cedar Paul. 
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¢ ALL Ricut — Clear the stage, please.’ Robert Alton, in gray flan- 

nel trousers and a blue smock, walks on stage quickly from the 
wings and, with a gesture, disperses the scattered groups of ‘boys’ and 
‘girls’ who have been practising dance steps, singing, laughing or 
sprawling around. A picturesque little Negro boy in a black sweater, 
with a felt hat jammed down over his ears, taps his way across to the 
piano and strums a few bars. ‘Quiet, please,’ Alton calls out with a 
smile, as he sits down on a solitary chair on the ramp which stretches 
over the orchestra pit. 

The young director, whose brilliant dance routines have enlivened 
such recent hits as Leave It to Me!, the Aquacade, The Streets of Paris 
and Too Many Girls, sits in silence, his hand on his chin, a lithe and 
brooding silhouette against the flood of light from the pilot bulb 
overhead. Bert Lahr, with his overcoat on and a greenish hat casting a 
dark shadow over his face, wanders in from the right, talks in a low 
voice to a group of girls standing in one corner. Ethel Merman, in blue 
pajamas, a brown overcoat thrown over her shoulders, strides briskly 
down the aisle. ‘Hey, that telescope idea was swell, Ethel,’ Lahr calls. 
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THEATRE ARTS 

‘All right, start with the pick-up.’ Alton claps his hands and 
stands. ‘Bert, Ethel.’ He looks at the piano, then turns to his assist- 
ant: ‘Chic, there’s no pianist!’ and calls back into the house: ‘Lou! 
Bernice! . . . Bernice! Lou!’ 

The stage manager makes a brief reconnoitering tour. ‘Lou’s play- 
ing for the singing boys,’ he reports. ‘Bernice is going over some 
changes with Cole Porter.’ Buddy De Sylva, producer and — with 
Herbert Fields — co-author of the show, looks up from his seat in the 
orchestra. ‘The boys can wait,’ he calls. Lou runs down the aisle, takes 
his place at the grand piano protruding from the wings at the left. 
‘Chorus girls upstairs, please, for a fitting,’ rings out from the back. 

‘All right, here we go. Watch, Ethel.’ Alton does a dance step. ‘I 
want you and Bert to start on that. Come on, Lou, pick it up.’ The 
piano breaks into the introduction of a patter song extolling the virtues 
of ‘ friendship, friendship — just a perfect friendship’. Lahr and Merman 
do a brief routine together; Lahr makes a sorrowful gesture, sings in 
throaty tones: ‘If you’re ever in a jam — here I am,’ then breaks the 
song to inquire earnestly: ‘How about a bump after that, Bob?’ 

‘Try this, Bert.’ Alton does a step that is half a bump, half a 
swing of his body. ‘Ethel, too. And Lou, time that introduction so 
that you come in right on the verse. That introduction’s very effective. 


. . . All right, again. Pick it up!’ 


A big musical show in embryo is like some kind of cockeyed puz- 
zle whose pattern is undiscernible until the last piece is fitted into 
place. There are so many different elements that it is impossible to 
rehearse with any kind of coherence; and the huge New Yorker 
Theatre, where DuBarry is being hurled together, resembles nothing 
so much as Insanity Fair, even after two weeks of hard, well-ordered 
work. Up in the mezzanine lounge the principals struggle with the 
‘book’. The singing is rehearsed in the entrance lobby, the dancing 
and ensemble numbers on the theatre’s own boards. But there is 
constant scurrying to and fro between all three spots. And since no 
one of them is soundproof, it is possible, sitting in the gloomy depths of 
the auditorium, to hear at one and the same time the wild tapping of 
the chorus on the stage, the group singing in the lobby and the strident 
exclamations of Miss Merman and Lahr at the head of the stairs — 
not to mention snatches of consultations held, over black cigars, in 
the theatre proper, between the producer and all his various cohorts. 
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It is an exciting combination of sight and sound, this musical show, 
as it hammers its sprawling or staccato beat through the theatre. The 
soo-watt pilot lamp — the only light in the theatre — casts weird 
shadows on the performers and onlookers. The empty auditorium, 
with its rows upon rows of seats melting into blackness, creates a 
feeling of almost ominous expectancy and tension. The bare stage, 
backed by the brick wall rising precipitously into the darkness of the 
grid, is a setting which liberates the imagination. The scenes, repeated 
again and again, are bursting with promise, alive with raw vitality. 
Once the auditorium is filled with people, the stage, the actors, lighted 
and dressed, you lose inevitably the special glamour of a rehearsal. 
The show has to be judged then by what actually takes place on the 
stage. It is limited by its very reality, circumscribed by the facts. 
Imagination must take second place. 


‘All right, let’s get on with this,’ as Bob Alton is forever saying. 
Lahr and Miss Merman walk through the number, making no attempt 
to sing but simply timing, under Alton’s direction, the steps, move- 
ments and gestures which accompany the words. The chorus girls 
wander down, sit in the side seats up front watching as the principals 
go through it again and again. The final pose which Alton works out, 
in which the two clasp hands solemnly and jerk their heads down into 
a bow after a panting, hot-cha finale, gets a round of laughter. And a 
run-through of the entire song (which is going to stop the show for 
several minutes at the New Haven opening) is greeted with applause. 

Miss Merman, in this rendition — as at all times during rehearsals 
— is as dynamic as she is before an audience. Even when she is walking 
down the aisle, with her head tilted back a little, her hair falling in 
great, bold shocks to her shoulders, one is at once conscious of the 
driving force of her personality. A little shorter, a little less supple in 
appearance in working clothes than in costume, she nevertheless pro- 
jects that humorous and faintly mocking energy of hers the moment 
she goes into action. The tang of her voice — in song or not-so-inno- 
cent banter — is just as insinuatingly dominating even when the stops 
are keyed down. Her attack is a Blitzkrieg from start to finish. 

Bert Lahr’s line of comedy, on the other hand, never really ‘comes 
across’ until there is an audience to give it a pick-up. He goes through 
his scenes dutifully, a little quizzically, even; he is forever making 
suggestions to improve a line or a bit of business, but the rasping 
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breathlessness in tone and manner which is his trademark is for the 
most part absent in rehearsal. He is quiet, unobtrusive — a business 
man going about his business with his hat clamped firmly on his head. 
Until the spectators at New Haven galvanize him miraculously into 
his usual insane attitudes it is almost as if he had a ‘stand-in’ to go 
through the part — almost, but not quite, for you can sense, in all his 
studied groping for effect, the comedian who knows just what he wants 
to achieve and how he plans to achieve it. To laugh at Bert Lahr, how- 
ever, to appreciate his burlesque style of comedy, you have to see him 
in front of an audience. Bert Lahr underplaying, or playing to a blank 
wall, is simply not Bert Lahr. 

‘Come on, children. I want “Swell Party”.’ Alton blows his 
whistle. Lahr and Merman retire to the mezzanine. The girls, dressed 
in vari-colored pajamas or shorts, the boys in dancing shoes and loose- 
fitting garments, line up it the footlights. All of them begin tap steps 
on their own. ‘Quiet, please, I’m trying to think! . . . Boys, boys, get 
in line!’ Alton walks up and down, his hands in his pockets. ‘All right, 
you girls do this.’ A twirl, followed by a hop and a bump. ‘One-two- 
three, one-two-three, one-two-three-hop, one-two-three. Do it, now! 
Right-left-right-up, one-two-three.’ The girls do it, and surprisingly 
well. ‘Watch my hands now.’ Alton repeats the routine with gestures. 
‘Hands up at the end of each beat. Get it? . . . That’s the idea. 
Now, boys do this.’ He executes a step alone, then with the boys. ‘It’s 
not a hop, just a step. All right now, all together.’ 

‘It’s got no spirit. Come on, now!’ Alton throws himself furiously 
into the dance. ‘Now, quiet.’ He clicks his fingers. ‘Let me hear the 
rest of the music, Lou . . . I said guéet!’ 

Bert Lahr’s voice booms down the stairs: ‘Get if out, I say! Get it 
out! I can’t go through life looking like a weather vane.’ (‘It’ refers to 
an arrow that is lodged in the rear of his anatomy.) The company 
laughs but Alton’s concentration is not broken for an instant. 

‘Da-da, da-da, da, one!’ He taps one foot reflectively, then swings 
around. ‘Now, carefully. Watch my legs.’ He dances slowly, then fast. 
‘All right, all of you. De-da, da-da, da, boom! . . . Come on, it’s like 
this,’ he dances. ‘Up-your-own-/eg-and down, da-da, da-da, da, dee!’ 
They do it with so much vigor and so little grace that Alton tells them 
they resemble ‘a lot of oxen’. 

For the next hour he goes over this brief routine, building it up, 
making new groupings, giving individuals special steps, working with 
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extraordinary precision, grace and energy — now deep in thought, 
now driving, now cajoling, now shouting: ‘Do it again’ — a phrase 
which must haunt him even as he sleeps. 

‘Hold that pose. I want to set it.’ Alton comes half-way into the 
house, looks back, runs on stage, pushes one girl’s hand higher up, 
changes the position of one of the boys and models the whole pose as if 
it were a composition for a painting. 

‘All right. If you ever remember that, which you won’t, it'll be 
swell. Now go and rest, all of you, a minute — no, a minute and a 
half.’ And he calls De Sylva to listen to a new arrangement of the song 
‘Katie Went to Haiti’, which Cole Porter wrote the night before. 
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‘I can’t go through life looking like a weather vane.’ 


When the chorus lines up again, Cole Porter — small, dark, enig- 
matic — comes slowly down the aisle and stands, his head cocked on 
one side, watching the number. ‘Faster. Faster, Lou,’ he calls out, 
waving his cane (the hangover from a horseback accident); then 
“That’s good, Bob. It’s swell.’ 

‘Pll get it a little stronger later, Cole, when it’s all been worked 
out,’ Alton tells him, ‘but you can’t be too strong with a delicate tune 
like this. . . . All right, do it again. And let’s do it right this time.’ 

‘I can’t hear you.’ This time it is Porter instead of Alton who in- 
terrupts the chorus. ‘Listen,’ says Alton, then he sings: ‘“‘J#’s smooth, 
it’s smart — it’s Rodgers, it’s Hart!” 1 want each word to stand out. 
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THEATRE ARTS 
All right, all through once again.’ They start the number. ‘Go back, 
do it again. You make that turn like a lot of horses. It’s a point step, 
not a chassé. Wait a minute. Boys, your placing is bad. Line up again 
from your finger tips and then remember your position. . . . All of 
you, sing out. You’re singing too much upstage.’ He beats time with 
his hands. ‘Helen, don’t move your arm, don’t move a muscle when 
you're in the pose. It kills the line. . . . All right. It’s not good, but 
it will be when we’re through. Take a little rest.’ 

They ‘rest’ around the piano while Cole Porter recites a few patter 
lines he has added to the number. The insertion of these lines requires 
a whole new dance arrangement and Alton sits puzzling it out as the 
girls sing the new bit. 

“Now try it. Ready. . . . Don’t move your heads. I want a high 
tone. . . . You're talking in your shoes.’ He blows his whistle. ‘I 
can’t hear a thing. Not asyllable. . . . Girls, you’re behind the wrong 
men. . . . Cole, I want you to get Russell to build up those two bars 
very big. We’ve got a swell break there that I want the music to 
emphasize. . . . Stop! You're all out of rhythm. . . . See what I 
mean, Cole? . . . Gir's, look at the boys when you're introduced to 
them. Don’t look at the audience. . . . Girls, watch.’ He dances. 
‘Raise and under to hold. Then Da-da, da-da, and pinch-your-pants.’ 
He does a mincing tap step. . . . ‘All right. Do it. Do it again. . . . 


Now the gavotte, please.’ 
This next is Alton’s most ambitious and exhilarating number — a 


dance in DuBarry’s garden, which, starting out as a sober gavotte, 
turns into a wild mixture of shag, tap and ballet. The boys and girls 
run through it with what seems to be great precision and style. But 
Alton is far from pleased. ‘It’s lost all its charm, Cole,’ he says. ‘I 
don’t know what’s the matter. Perhaps we’re doing it too fast... . 
Oh well, we'll get it. . . . All right. Back at eight, everybody.’ 

*> * *& & 

Two days later the routine of rehearsals is still unchanged. The 
principals do not want anyone to watch them rehearse in the close 
quarters upstairs. The writer, accordingly, has no more idea of what 
the show is about than he had when he read that Bert Lahr plays 
the part of a Times Square washroom attendant who wins a sweep- 
stake, drinks a Mickey Finn, and in his delirium dreams that he is 
Louis XV and Ethel Merman, DuBarry. Edgar MacGregor, who is 


directing the book, still has not made an appearance on stage, so 
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Alton continues to hold the directorial spotlight in his engagingly 
ebullient fashion, and one cannot help feeling that it will be he, more 
than anyone else, who will fuse the scattered pieces of the show into 
an entity when the time comes to give it coherent pace and rhythm. 

With Lahr and Miss Merman watching, Alton works out an exit 
pattern for their song: ‘In the Morning — No!’ The step is good, but 
Miss Merman is not satisfied. ‘I think we need something stronger. I 
want to do a crazy thing going off, something with more action in it. 
You know, Bob,’ she smiles, ‘just a little action on an exit. No?’ 

Alton does a shuffle, with one hand waving in air. ‘Is that better?’ 
‘Swell.’ Lahr accidentally — or perhaps not accidentally — puts a 
new line of movement into his exit. ‘That’s fine, Bert,’ Alton tells the 
comedian, elaborating the idea. All in all, an hour is spent on a routine 
which, when the audience sees it, will be only a few inconsequential 
gestures, steps and movements to accompany a song. 

The next three hours are consumed getting the boys dancing in 
what Miss Merman calls ‘a vicious circle’ around her in the ‘ Katie’ 
number. By the time Alton has thought up a lot of amusingly lurid 
dance patterns for Katie and her ‘maties’ to assume, there can be no 
doubt in anyone’s mind that the redoubtable Katie not only ‘made her 
Haiti’, but, as Mr. Porter assures us, that ‘prac-ti-cally a// Haiti made 
Katie’. 

* * ok ok * 

The fourth week of rehearsals, with the New Haven opening but 
ten days off, appears to be even more disorganized, due largely to the 
fact that the concentration is more fixed on detail. No complete run- 
through has yet been essayed, though one is scheduled for ‘some 
night this week — we hope’. The larger part of the afternoon is spent 
polishing and building up ‘ Katie’. Russell Bennett is on hand to take 
a look before making the final orchestration and Alton runs the scene 
through, telling him where he wants the accents, when to tone down 
the orchestra so that the tap dancing or singing will not be drowned 
out. 

The torrid dance routine which goes on furiously between Miss 
Merman’s lines — but never while she is actually singing — heightens 
and sustains each vocal thrust. Each time Katie plans to leave her 
Haiti she meets ‘another matie’ which makes the deed impossible, 
and Alton dramatizes every crisis by having one of the boys take an 
exaggerated, amorous pose next to Miss Merman. Each pose is differ- 
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ent, each a little sillier than the last, each worked out both for its 
humorous comment on the words and its quality as a composition. 

‘I need two more bars at the end,’ Alton calls out to Cole Porter. 
‘Strong and definite ones, please. Ethel doesn’t have time to get off 
the stage.’ Porter scribbles some notes on a piece of paper, walks on 
stage and gives it to the pianist who plays it through. Porter turns to 
Alton: ‘If we could put the boys through it again we could figure it 
out right now.’ 

The boys start their exit. ‘Stop!’ Porter calls to the pianist. 
‘This is what I want.’ He plays the bars himself. The pianist tries it. 
‘Wrong!’ Porter sings it. ‘Is that the right number of bars, Ethel?’ 
‘Let’s try it,’ Miss Merman says. They go through it again, and ‘drr- 
brr, brr-drr, brr, 400m!’ Katie exits right on the cue. Alton comes into 
the house to consult with De Sylva and Raoul Péne Du Bois, who is 
doing the sets and costumes, about Katie’s dress for the number. 

‘Help, help!’ Miss Merman screams from the mezzanine, where she 
has hurried into a scene. ‘Captain of the Guards. Get him! Get him!’ 

e. = 8: @:- 86 

The first run-through takes place on Black Friday. Everything 
goes wrong, everyone seems dispirited. Perhaps the best way to give 
some vague idea of the endless goings-on without attempting to 
describe the real horror of the occasion is to let a few of Alton’s com- 
ments speak for the whole: | 

‘Stop!’ he yells for the hundredth time. ‘You're all wrong. . . . 
You’re jumping around like a lot of rabbits. Get your feet up, way up. 
. . . It’s dead. Go to the beginning again. . . . Sit nicely, girls. Don’t 
sprawl. Sssh! Take it again. . . . No one can understand a blessed 
word you say — not a word. Your lyrics more staccato and accent the 
end of your syllables. . . . The verse is much too fast this time. . . . 
Edgar, the tables are right in the way of the dance number. . . . 
Listen, girls, this is a comedy number. It’s a hocus-pocus burlesque. 
It’s not a Robert Alton number. Get that. It’s my comment on this 
kind of night club dance. Now play it that way. . . . You’re doing 
the gavotte, now, as if ## were a comedy! It’s the best number in the 
show if it’s done right. Take it all over. . . . Don, you’re way out of 
line. . . . Closer, Jack. . . . Do it again. It’s a lousy mess the way 
you do it. Horrible. You’re out of line. Do it again. . . . It’s the 
wrong music. You’re eight bars late. . . . Girls, when you’re curtsey- 
ing, face the boys. It looks like “My Old Kentucky Home”’ now. Look 
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at your /ine, girls. Now face the boys. Do it again. Go! . . . Stand 
with your feet together, girls, when you’re not dancing. In the cos- 
tumes, it will give you great style. Don’t stand like three Geisha 
girls, you. . . . All right. Hold that. Let me see your position. Heads 
up. You’re too sloppy, all of you. Let me see you do this with great 
delicacy and charm. You’re at the court of Louis XV. You’re not in 
burlesque. . . . All right. Do it again. . . . Nobody on stage must 
bat an eyelid during this song. You’re only scenery at this point. . . . 
All right. Again. Set it. Again. . . . Again. . . . Do it again.’ 
* *£+ * *& * 

The run-through Sunday night plays practically without inter- 
ruption — for four dismal hours and a quarter. ‘The show’s speeding 
up,’ De Sylva remarks with a rueful smile and sets back the opening 
from Tuesday to Thursday. 

The first and only rehearsal with settings, props, costumes, lights 
and an orchestra is held in New Haven on Wednesday. The less said 
about this frantic occasion the better. Thursday night, at 8:40 
promptly, after a day of feverish hair-pulling, the orchestra leader 
waves his baton. The show is on. And at 12:05 the final curtain falls 
to thunderous applause and laughter on Bert Lahr’s frantic and un- 
successful attempt to find ‘a nickel, just one nickel, please.’ 

Harking back to the entertainment, on the milk train to New York, 
the most vivid impressions are of Raoul Péne Du Bois’ lovely cos- 
tumes and scenery — especially of his eloquent greens and whites in 
the Petit Trianon scene; of Bob Alton’s superbly executed dance 
routines and, of course, of the boisterous clowning, the strident sing- 
ing, of Bert Lahr and Miss Merman in encore after encore. 

The mind ponders over the miracle which turned a show from a 
chaotic last-minute shambles into a slick, beautiful and hilarious hit 
parade — too long, still; too coarse for comfort in spots; top-heavy 
here, and thin there, but a grand musical show even with all the 
deficiencies of an opening try-out. Was it, one wonders, Alton or 
MacGregor, Cole Porter or De Sylva, who fused the scattered ele- 
ments into an entity in the nick of time? Probably a combination of 
them all. At this point it does not seem to matter much. 

Over the steady hammering of the rails beneath one can almost 
hear that other relentless beat: ‘Do it again! Again! You’re jumping 
around like a lot of rabbits. Dance, please! . . . Dance! Dance!’ 
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Ladislas Czettel, distinguished Hungarian costume designer, recently held 
his first exhibit in this country at the New School for Social Research 
where he will teach costume and fashion design. Among the many opera 
stars whom he has costumed is Jarmila Novotna, the Czechoslovakian so- 
prano who will sing at the Metropolitan this year, and for whom he designed 
the Traviata costume. Helena Thimig wore his costume for Queen Elizabeth 
in Schiller’s Maria Stuart, produced by Max Reinhardt in 1933. 
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Speaking of American Opera 


DAVID EWEN 


fxm REPERTORY of American opera increases steadily. Within 
recent years we have had the premiéres of such American works 
as Garrick, by Albert Stoessel, The Man Without a Country, by Walter 
Damrosch, Amelia Goes to the Ball, by Gian Carlo-Menotti. More 
recently there was organized in New York the American Lyric Theatre, 
whose first season was devoted exclusively to the operatic work of 
American composers. 

Yet, precisely what is meant by ‘American opera’? The three 
operas mentioned above, for example, are so different in approach and 
execution that, excepting the fact that they are all of American au- 
thorship, it is not easy to lump them into any one school. Of these 
three operas, only one has an American libretto. The other two are 
placed in settings as far removed from the American scene as Milan 
and eighteenth-century England. Where the music is concerned, the 
three operas are likewise remote from American influences. One of 
these operas adopts a pallid and nondescript romantic style, another 
was apparently molded by Wagnerian influences, while the third 
stems from the lusty and peasant Italianism of Wolf-Ferrari. Any one 
of these three works might conceivably have been composed by a 
European musician. 

The history of American opera — and its history is by no means 
a contemporary one! — has been marked, for the most part, by the 
inability of composers to arrive at a coherent conception of what the 
nature of American opera should be. Of course, with such early ex- 
amples as Tammany (1794) by James Hewitt (a rousing satire against 
Tammany Hall, and a vigorous trumpet for the anti-Federalists), and 
The Archers (1796) of Benjamin Carr (a variation of the William Tell 
theme), it was perfectly understandable that composers should imi- 
tate the meretriciously decorated melodies of Donizetti, since America 
had not yet achieved a musical vocabulary of its own. John Howard 
Payne’s Clari (1823), which included the world-famous air, ‘Home, 
Sweet Home’, and William H. Fry’s Rip Van Winkle (1848), attempted 
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to break away from European influences by introducing a melody of 
greater simplicity, less concerned with ornamentation and more with 
heart-felt emotion. This was a large step towards the formulation 
of a native style of composition. It meant that American composers 
were no longer blindly copying European formulas. But they still had 
no clear understanding of what a native American musical style 
should be. 

During the forty-year period between 1850 and 1890 there was 
considerable propaganda disseminated throughout the country on 
behalf of American opera. In 1886 the National Opera Company, 
with Theodore Thomas as conductor, was founded, stating in its 
prospectus that ‘It has been deemed not only desirable, but it also 
has been felt to be just, that a broadly American spirit should animate 
the struggles of the movement. . . . The plan upon which it is based, 
and its execution, is so thoroughly American that its most bitter 
opponents will scarcely decry it as being tainted by foreign appeal.’ 
This new opera company hoped not only to produce well-known operas 
in English with American casts, but more especially to produce native 
operas from the pens of the foremost American composers. The com- 
pany urged composers to avoid the imitation of European models, and 
to evolve a structure with an original design and conception. But even 
more strongly did it prevail upon composers to use, as texts for their 
operas, only native American material. 

Unfortunately, propaganda alone could not produce American 
operas or gifted composers or an American idiom of composition — 
at least, not in 1886. Thus for lack of genuine musical talent, the 
efforts of the National Opera Company proved futile. From all their 
strivings only a scattered few mediocre and imitative operas reared 
their heads, none of which was deserving of a repetition. 

Ten years later, an opera by an American composer to an au- 
thentically American libretto was presented at the Metropolitan 
Opera House. It was The Scarlet Letter, the work of a young conductor, 
Walter Damrosch (the same Walter Damrosch who, more than forty 
years later, was once again to attempt a contribution to American 
opera with The Man Without a Country). However, although Dam- 
rosch selected a native setting for his opera, his musical score traveled 
far afield. The heavy scoring for the brasses, the chromatic passages 
for the strings, the extensive employment of the /eit-motif, the in- 
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numerable attempts at grandiose expression all pronounced the fact 
that Damrosch was using his musical god Wagner as a model. How- 
ever, there were some moments when Damrosch forgot his Wagnerian 
formulas. At such moments he composed music which, for that time 
at least, was refreshingly new. Such fragments as the forest music 
and Hester’s poignant prayer clearly showed that if Damrosch was 
fumbling, he was at least fumbling in the right direction. 

After Damrosch came the operas on Indian themes, characteristic 
of which are Natoma (1911) by Victor Herbert, Mona (1911) by Ho- 
ratio T. Parker and Shanewis (1918) by Charles Wakefield Cadman. 
In utilizing Indian themes for their librettos and building their musical 
material from sources of Indian folk-music, these composers were 
producing operas that belonged to America, and to America alone. 
But this Indian music had only a limited gamut of expression. It is 
true that the pale, sad laments of Indian music did, at frequent times, 
achieve singular poignancy. For certain effects, for certain moments of 
languid beauty, it was eminently successful. But as the syntax for an 
entirely new musical language, which was to produce a new operatic 
form in this country, it was sadly deficient. It exhausted itself too 
quickly. It was not capable of artistic development and expansion. 
Its message was delivered in a monotone. Equally important was the 
fact that America, after all, was not all desert land and Indian ritual. 
It was a feverish melting pot of different races and peoples, it was the 
wide expanses of Arizona and the stifling crowds of New York. To 
give expression to such an America, the Indian theme was deplorably 
deficient. 

More recently, a veritable efflorescence of American operas has 
resulted in many works varied in style and idiom, starting with Henry 
Hadley’s Cleopatra’s Night (1918) and Reginald de Koven’s Rip Van 
Winkle (1920), and including such recent achievements as Deems 
Taylor’s The King’s Henchman (1927) and Peter Ibbetson (1930), Louis 
Gruenberg’s Emperor Fones (1932), Howard Hanson’s Merry Mount 
(1934), George Antheil’s Helen Retires (1934), Robert Russell Ben- 
nett’s Malibran (1935), George Gershwin’s Porgy and Bess (1936), 
Douglas Moore’s Devil and Daniel Webster (1939) and Clarence 
Loomis’ Susannah Don’t You Cry (1939). 

These operas, most of which are vividly fresh in the memory, 
are sufficiently varied in aim and achievement to permit several 
conclusions about American opera in general. When American opera 
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utilizes a foreign theme for a libretto it is least convincing, as in the 
cases of the Deems Taylor operas which, for all their charm in musical 
material, lack authenticity. Taylor’s music is ingeniously constructed, 
and contains many passages musicianly in their approach and dignified 
in their execution. Yet, for all its virtues, the music leaves the musi- 
cian and opera-lover unmoved. 

American opera is most satisfying as an artistic production when it 
is entirely American, when libretto and music are both intimately 
allied with nationwide American experience. It is not possible or even 
feasible to dictate to a composer the nature of the musical style he 
should adopt in the creation of his opera. Styles of composition are not, 
after all, put on and removed like pieces of clothing. Each composer 
will inevitably utilize that style which comes to him naturally, and 
which is the expression of his personality and thinking. But the entire 
history of American opera seems to point a finger toward the fact that 
its composers achieve a style of composition most native to their life 
and experience when they are called upon to interpret an authentically 
American libretto. 

It is my opinion that the most artistically successful American 
opera thus far is Louis Gruenberg’s Emperor Fones, a work which has 
never received the complete recognition as a major musical achieve- 
ment that it deserves. And the work which, for all its structural short- 
comings, most strongly suggests what the nature and character of 
the great American opera will be, when it finally bursts upon us, is 
George Gershwin’s Porgy and Bess. Had Gershwin possessed, together 
with his musical zest and fine lyrical equipment, a greater technical 
skill and a sense for self-criticism, he might have produced for us a 
work that would remain a prototype of what a successful American 
opera should be. As it is, a great American opera is still to be realized. 
But Emperor Fones and Porgy and Bess suggest strongly that its reali- 
zation is not only possible, but possible in the near future. 
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ATIONAL theatre is in the air. It is not a new idea, even in Amer- 
N ica, but it has taken on new aspects and a new impetus. Today 
Robert Sherwood, as president, holds in his hands the federal charter 
granted some years ago to an American National Theatre and Acad- 
emy. Hallie Flanagan, assisted by a grant from the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation, is setting down the record of the now defunct Federal Theatre, 
and undoubtedly hoping that it will serve as a spring-board for new 
enterprise. Congress, reconvening, will be called on to consider the 
usual crop of bills for a Fine Arts Department, including a theatre. 
THEATRE ARTS seizes the moment to state once again and in the light 
of new experience its ideas of a workable basis for a National Theatre. 

In any discussion of a National Theatre there are certain ‘musts’ 
about which there is little argument, and one ‘must not’: an American 
National Theatre must not begin with bricks and mortar; it must not 
be a single great theatre in New York whose plays, direction and 
playing style dominate the country and absorb the national subsidy. 
A national subsidy is rightly a gift to the audience of the entire country 
through the theatre artists best equipped to dispense it. Or, to put it 
conversely, it is the taxpayers’ contribution to the costs of producing 
plays of the finest possible calibre in writing, direction, acting and 
production, so that they may be made available to the greatest num- 
ber of people at the lowest possible price. 

A National Theatre must obviously live up to the highest standard 
of theatre which the country affords; it must conserve the best of the 
old and welcome the best of the new. It must satisfy experienced 
audiences and must be subject to the severest critical appraisal. It 
must, therefore, be focused at the centre of American theatrical life, 
which is New York. It must also, however, be so organized that it can 
serve every part of the country directly, and its doors must be open 
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to fresh talent in every field of the theatre, no matter where through- 
out the country, that talent may be developed. In these last two 
‘musts’ lie, perhaps, its most important functions, for they mean 
among other things the development of a new national audience out 
of the local and regional audiences which are coming into being all 
over the country. 

The standards and the purposes of an American National Theatre 
will differ radically from those of smaller and more homogeneous na- 
tions. The size of the country, the differences which nature and man 
have imposed upon various sections, the variety of racial back- 
grounds, social traditions and industrial environments, create an 
imperative need to fuse these elements and to interpret men to one 
another as only the theatre, the most democratic of the arts, can do. 
On the other hand the great distances to be covered, the high cost of 
theatre travel, the inability of many cities and even of whole states to 
support a single year-round playhouse have made it impossible for 
ordinary theatre business to cope with the problems involved and 
make it necessary for the nation as a whole to take the first steps in 
nationalizing the benefits of this art. 

During the last decade all this has come into focus in a number of 
different ways and from a number of angles, both geographic and 
ideological: from the west and north where the professional theatre 
has been too long neglected or neglectful; from New York where high 
costs and low returns made a shaky industry look greedily toward 
the government for help; from Washington itself, where the depression 
brought unemployment relief to the fore. It is said that thirty-two 
plans were picked out from several hundred sent to Washington during 
the first years of Roosevelt’s administration and that three of these, 
including one made by Rosamond Gilder for THEATRE ARTS in Decem- 
ber 1933 and included in a program submitted to the President in 
January 1934, were retained for ‘future reference’ in the pigeon-holes 
of the Bureau of Education. This plan was based on a scheme of co- 
operation between the professional, tributary and educational theatre 
elements throughout the country. It made use of a regional plan de- 
veloped by the National Theatre Conference (a union of tributary 
theatres founded by George Pierce Baker) which divided the country 
into ten regions ‘not only as a method of organization but also to 
stimulate local, state and sectional initiative, opportunity and au- 
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thority’. This regional plan, one of the ‘musts’ of any future American 
National Theatre, was recognized at once in Washington in connection 
with the Administration’s schemes for ‘white collar’ unemployment 
relief. When, in the summer of 1935, Harry Hopkins, as head of the 
WPA, asked Hallie Flanagan for a plan for what became the Federal 
Theatre, she said, very generously, that she took the National Theatre 
Conference folder under her arm and went to Washington with it, 
saying to Mr. Hopkins, ‘Here is your plan all ready-made.’ 

There was probably nobody, man or woman, in the entire country 
who could have been a better choice for leadership in the Federal 
Theatre than Mrs. Flanagan. She is at once an expert showman, 
an expert publicist, an expert teacher. She has the determination of a 
dozen ordinary men, and unlimited human sympathy and imagina- 
tion. She has the faults of her qualities, too, and they made her path 
more difficult. But considering what she did accomplish against in- 
human odds, it seems safe to say that if at the start she had had the 
straightforward cooperation of the professional theatre, both em- 
ployers and theatre unions, and if political manoeuvring both in 
Washington and in the state capitals had not barred her way or the 
regional directors’ way to open-handed action at almost every step, 
we might today have had an established national theatre, built on the 
foundations Mrs. Flanagan was prepared to lay. But this was not the 
case. 

It is the fashion today to believe that all the world except Con- 
gress and Red-baiters loved the Federal Theatre from the start, but 
nothing could be less true. Anyone who knows the history of the 
theatre in America knows that there is still a deeply rooted suspicion 
of the theatre in the public mind. The puritan prejudice has not yet 
been overcome. It is surprising not that Congress killed the Federal 
Theatre, but that the American Government admitted the theatre 
among the arts and that Congress supported it as long as it did. The 
Federal Theatre had to contend also with prejudice and selfishness in 
the ranks of the professional theatre itself. Many of its early struggles 
for foothold took place in the office of THEATRE ARTS. There were, in 
those early days, letters by the score and telephone calls by the dozen 
to leading theatre people — producers, actors, playwrights, union 
leaders — urging them to help Mrs. Flanagan get off to a good start. 
But just as no two groups in the theatre trust each other enough to 
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work together, so they extended their suspicions to this new Federal 
Theatre Project until it was too late. 

What the Federal Theatre accomplished is a matter of record. 
Apart from its service as a relief agent — in the actual employment of 
unemployed theatre workers — and its social service — in retraining 
actors and directors so that they might serve as teachers, leaders in 
settlement houses, hospitals, schools, parks and so forth — the Fed- 
eral Theatre showed that there was an enormous potential audience 
for plays throughout America if the price could be brought down to 
movie levels, and further, that the best work had, almost always, the 
best results. 

Perhaps, in the long perspective, the most important contribution 
of the Federal Theatre is the enormous amount of publicity it re- 
ceived. The facts of the case will probably always evade analysis, but 
the frenzy of argumentation the Federal Theatre evoked put the idea 
of theatre, and of a theatre subsidized by the taxpayer to the tune of 
millions of dollars, in the news. The Federal Theatre is gone, and with 
it the evils that attended it, but in its place has emerged a legend, the 
legend of a bold enterprise which served the nation well, which pushed 
outward the boundaries of art and pushed upward the limits of co- 
operation. It has also, unfortunately, left behind some reinforcement 
of deep-seated prejudices, some bitter antagonisms and, most serious 
of all, a fundamental misconception which must be eliminated when 
new plans are under consideration — the idea of a National Theatre 
as a job-making enterprise. A National Theatre has nothing whatever 
to do with unemployment relief. It will, of course, create jobs, and it 
will do much more than that; it will, if it is worth its salt — or its 
subsidy — dilate the whole field of theatre activity, stabilize business, 
set up standards, discourage incompetence. In other words, it will do 
what has been done in other fields such as that of medicine and educa- 
tion: make the whole business of the theatre more economically sound, 
more intelligent, more rational, and thereby attract to it the finest 
talents and the best brains the country contains. 

Just before the Federal Theatre was established, two other moves 
took place on the national theatre checkerboard. At the time when 
every art and every industry in the country was begging the govern- 
ment for money to tide it over the depression, Congressman Sirovitch 
came in with a resolution backed by New York theatre interests for 
the establishment of a department of Science, Art and Literature, 
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FARM OF THREE ECHOES 


Last seen on Broadway as the 1o1-year-old matriarch of Whiteoaks, Ethel 
Barrymore returns in the role of a comparative juvenile of ninety-seven. 
She lifts a creaky bit of hocus-pocus about a sinister family in the South 
African veldt to entertaining heights as much by her theatrical relish of the 
part as by the gusto, humor and grand style of her playing. Here she is guard- 
ing the stairs — and the coffin upstairs in which she enjoys taking her naps 

from human and ghostly marauders while the ingenue, played by Pris- 
cilla Newton, looks on bewildered. 
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LIFE WITH FATHER 


Clarence Day’s minor classic of family life in the Eighties seems destined 
to become a major box-office classic of the 1939-40 season in the dramatiza- 
tion made by Howard Lindsay and Russel Crouse. Here the family is assem- 
bled at breakfast in Stewart C haney’s period setting while F ather (Howard 
Lindsay) roars at the new maid, Mother (| Dorothy Stickney) attempts 
appeasement, and the rest of the family wait patiently for the familiar 
thunderstorm to pass. 
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which would have included a heavily subsidized theatre. The bill did 
not look good to a Congress that has never believed in the theatre as a 
social institution. But it had its audible friends. At about the same 
time, a group of art patrons appeared in Washington asking for a 
charter for a national theatre, their chief claim to the right being that 
no one of them had any professional concern with the theatre and that 
therefore their interest could be only artistic and not commercial. 
Probably to get rid of the Sirovitch Bill and to seem to be doing some- 
thing for the theatre (with no promise of funds whatever), the govern- 
ment granted a charter for an ‘American National Theatre and 
Academy’, and it was signed by the President on July 5, 1935. 

Within a year it became clear that the group to whom the charter 
was given knew so little about the theatre either as an art or as a busi- 
ness that they could not formulate a definite plan, and the active 
leadership in the handling of the charter was turned over to an Execu- 
tive Committee made up of such established friends of the theatre as 
Winthrop Ames, Mrs. August Belmont, J. Howard Reber, Edith 
J. R. Isaacs and A. Conger Goodyear, chairman. This committee 
undertook to hold the charter in trust only on the condition that they 
would not be required to start any large-scale scheme until something 
worth the nation’s efforts and funds should be developed with the 
cooperation of fifteen of the theatre’s leading professional artists act- 
ing as advisors. It is important to remember this shift, for it is the 
impression in many places, as was said recently in Variety, that agroup 
of ‘socialites’ still has that charter under their control. The truth of 
the matter is that the new Executive Committee realized at once that 
there was, in our theatre as it existed, neither a satisfactory form of 
business enterprise, nor a recognized artistic leadership, nor an or- 
ganized audience — three elements absolutely essential to an actively 
functioning national theatre. By this time the Federal Theatre was 
under way, and it seemed wiser to see whether it might develop at 
least one of the necessary elements to serve as a lever. In the mean- 
while, certain specific projects were tested out, all aimed toward fuller 
days for the professional theatre on the road, with the tributary thea- 
tre as allies and hosts. The most successful of these was an architec- 
tural competition for a community art centre with the theatre as a 
focus, each theatre supplied with a standard stage and lighting equip- 
ment scaled for both community and professional productions. 
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Today the National Theatre charter is in the hands of an active 
leader of one of the most progressive elements of the professional 
theatre. The president of the organization is Robert Sherwood; the 
chairman of the Board is A. Conger Goodyear, who piloted the or- 
ganization through its first difficult years; the secretary is Brooks 
Atkinson; the vice-presidents are Edith J. R. Isaacs and J. Howard 
Reber; and the treasurer is Stanton Griffis. The new members elected 
to the Board at the last election in the spring were: John Mason 
Brown, Lee Simonson, Dwight Deere Wiman, Constance Morrow 
Morgan, Vinton Freedley, Anne Morgan, Jens Larsen, Brooks Atkin- 
son and Robert E. Sherwood. Before the end of the winter some plans 
should be well under way, and THEATRE ARTS makes bold to set down 
some of the essential elements it hopes that the plans may contain. 


I LOCATION: The first steps should be taken in New York for the reasons given 
above. A theatre should, at first, be rented and building operations (see VI) be un- 
dertaken only after a producing organization has been thoroughly established. 
But though focused in New York the National Theatre should reach out all over 
the country by means of touring (IV), regional development (V), studio theatre 


(VII) and specific projects (VIII). 


II ORGANIZATION: A National Theatre, as a non-commercial organization, 
must be under the direction of a board responsible for administering and, when 
necessary, raising funds. Four possible sources of income can be envisaged: federal 
subsidy; state and local subsidy in the form of rent-free land, remission of taxes, 
and so forth; private donations for specific projects (possibly for buildings when 
needed); box-office returns. Income from the latter source would be essential and 
would ensure healthy growth and expansion on a sound basis. The Board of Direc- 
tors would appoint the artistic director who would be responsible for the whole 
production schedule. 


III PRODUCTION: The first step in founding a National Theatre is the develop- 
ment of an acting company with a first-class repertory. The director, on full time 
(and well paid), would be responsible for this job. He would have a trained business 
manager and an art director as his chief assistants. The acting company would consist 
of the best trained talent available, engaged on a yearly basis. Guest stars could 
be hired for a season, or part of a season, on the system developed at the Old Vic. 
The company could in due time be fed from the studio theatre (VII) but should 
secure young talent wherever it is to be found. It would, of course, operate on a 
strictly union basis, but the unions must work out reasonable contracts based on 
long-term employment. The complexities of theatre business being what they are, 
the dusiness management of a National Theatre must be as able as its direction. 
Repertory is all-important. A schedule of at least nine or ten plays a year should be 
undertaken. They would include classic, modern classic and new plays. Guest 
directors could be secured for specific plays. If the company were large enough suc- 
cessful plays could be moved into other houses for a long run or, preferably, sent on 
the road while still fresh. A technical staff under the art director would be responsible 
for designing the productions and would work out novel and inexpensive production 
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techniques in the studio theatres (VII) and for the road. Guest designers could be 
used effectively for specific plays. 


IV TOURING: Plans and methods should be worked out with care and in conjunc- 
tion with the efforts of other reputable professional attempts to reestablish the road. 
Since National Theatre must be above all else a guarantee of quality, it should be 
able to assist in filling the demand that is known to exist for first-rate touring shows. 
The building up of a touring system and the organization of audiences through local 
cooperation is an essential part of a national scheme, as further stated below (V). 


V REGIONAL DEVELOPMENT: Though it would not only be impossible but 
highly undesirable to establish National Theatres all over the country immediately, 
the national aspects of the venture should be developed at once. This could be done 
by the formulation of a regional plan and the development of regional leadership 
in cooperation with well-organized Tributary Theatres. Efforts should at first hinge 
around building up touring circuits and organizing subscription audiences in coopera- 
tion with local groups. Specific projects (VIII) should be developed and plans for 
the eventual establishment of National Theatres in two or three key cities prepared. 
Such centres would stimulate the development of regional plays and regional theatre 
talents and, by exchanging productions with each other and with New York, would 
broaden the whole base of theatre productivity. They would also serve as centres for 
regional touring which could be planned on a more economic basis than at present 
and would be able to reach sections of the country now completely isolated. 


VI THEATRE BUILDING: Only after the National Theatre is well organized 
and functioning effectively should building operations be undertaken. Once the 
National Theatre is on its feet, a building should be erected which would take 
advantage of the new code permitting theatres in skyscrapers. It should include a 
large theatre, a small theatre, rehearsal rooms, studios and class rooms, a library, 
a museum, gallery space and business offices and space for rental as an income pro- 
ducing feature of the plan. 


VII STUDIO THEATRES: A healthy National Theatre must necessarily be keenly 
interested in developing genuine new talents. It should not attempt at first to 
compete with the many existing schools, but should on the contrary fulfil a much 
needed function by providing some form of professional apprenticeship for the 
young people who have already received their basic training. It should also set up 
studio theatres of various types in which experiments could be tried out by play- 
wrights, directors and technicians as well as young actors. Its function should be 
that of a graduate rather than an elementary school and it should cooperate with the 
various unions in setting up minimum standards of proficiency in various fields. 


VIII PROJECTS: The National Theatre would carry on a certain number of specific 
projects aimed at developing and stabilizing the whole theatre field — projects such 
as the effort toward better theatre architecture; the development of theatre festivals; 
the interchange of ideas represented by International Theatre Congresses; the 
fostering of better international copyright plans; the development of theatre 
libraries, and so forth. 
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Theatre 





PAGES FROM A WHO’S WHO 
OF THE TRIBUTARY THEATRE 


— years ago half a dozen thea- 
tres and drama departments 
could supply all the demands that 
were made for trained workers in the 
tributary theatre field throughout the 
country. Now that several hundred 
institutions are turning out applicants 
for such positions, the question nat- 
urally arises whether the field itself 
has broadened sufficiently to provide 
opportunity for the new trained work- 
ers and to make the tributary theatre 
economically a sound vocation. One 
way of approaching the question was 
to find out where the tributary thea- 
tre was securing its new staff mem- 
bers. THEATRE ARTS, therefore, made 
inquiry of a number of institutions 
representing a cross-section of the 
country and a cross-section of types 
of institutions as well. The object was 
to find out (1) what variety of oppor- 
tunity for employment the tributary 
theatre offered; (2) what were the 
requirements both as to training and 
experience; (3) what were the most 
favored sources of training. Actually, 
the answers to our informal query 
indicated all this and more besides. 
We found out how very differently 
various institutions were staffed; how 
experience in the summer theatre had 
begun to count; how the links with the 
professional theatre were strengthen- 
ing; and especially, how the whole 
foundation of training and employ- 
ment had broadened. For example, 
today there are a great many more 
universities whose graduates are in 
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demand for important staff positions 
than there were a few years ago. 

Although our inquiry concerned 
only additions to the staffs, some 
answers did not make clear which 
staff members were new, and there- 
fore a whole staff is occasionally listed 
here as a method of rounding out the 
record. Obviously a complete ‘Who’s 
Who in the Tributary Theatre’ would 
fill a book and could not possibly be 
contained in a few columns in THE- 
ATRE ARTS. These are merely pages 
from such a record, to indicate the 
richness and variety of the field both 
in opportunity and in training. 


University of Arizona, Tucson, Ariz. 

Gordon Davis, head of the Depart- 
ment of Dramatic Arts, reports that 
Peter R. Marroney, B.F.A. Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma, M.A. University 
of Iowa, has been added to his staff. 
Mr. Marroney acts as art and tech- 
nical director as well as teacher. He 
was assistant art and technical direc- 
tor at the Portland Civic Theatre, 
and has been on the production and 
teaching staff of the University of 
Iowa in summer. Phyllis Sortomme, 
the third member of the staff of in- 
structors, is a graduate of Carnegie 
Institute of Technology. 


Alabama College, Montevallo, Ala. 

Walter H. Trumbauer, director of 
the College Theatre, announces the 
appointment of Jack W. Warfield, 
B.S. University of Wisconsin, M.A. 
University of Minnesota, and former 
director of the St. Paul Players, as 
instructor in Dramatics. 


Mills College, California 

Marian Stebbins, of the Depart- 
ment of Speech and Dramatic Art, 
School of Fine Arts, states that 
Evaline Uhl Wright, a graduate of 
Northwestern University and _for- 
merly instructor of Drama at Stephens 
College, is a recent addition to the 
staff. Like many other workers in the 
college theatre, she has spent her va- 
cations in the summer theatres, di- 
recting, teaching and acting. 


Occidental College, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Joseph D. Batcheller, B.A. (Drama) 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
M.A. (Speech) University of Minne- 
sota, has this year been appointed 





Director of Dramatics in the D 


ment of Speech Education. He hag | th 
worked at the Gloucester School of > an 
the Theatre and been technical dires. | anc 


tor and member of the staff of the 
Department of Speech at the Uni? 


versity of Minnesota. (St 
Stanford University, California fort 

Hubert Heffner, new Executive | Cal 
Head of the Division of Speech ang) hea 
Drama, and Professor of Dramatic} yg/ 


Literature in the Speech and Dram) P 
and English Departments, took 
his duties in September. He had be. 
fore him the challenging task of 
organizing, revising and coordinating | 
the university courses in drama and 
setting on foot a production program 
for the very fine theatre plant which 
Stanford has recently built. The 
staff consists of Mr. Heffner, who has! 
been Associate Director of the Car to / 
olina Playmakers and Chairman,” Libe 
Northwestern University Theatre) Chil 
Everett Glass, Producing Director the: 
Waldemar Johansen, Technical Di.’ 7, 
rector; Helen Green, Director of D 
Costume; William Bassett, Assistant Y ale 
Technical Director; Ruth Cannon, pe 
Assistant to the Costume Director; this 
and Chester Barker, Box-Office Man. } Wes 
ager and Secretary. Te 


Alameda Little Theatre, Oakland, Cal.” seasc 

Valentine P. Newmark, who re! Fam: 
cently assisted in organizing the the) 
atre, is now its director. His staff s Ed 
made up of volunteers interested it} ,.. , 
founding a true community theatre year; 


Pasadena School of the Theatre, Cal. 4 Playe 

Gilmor Brown, who directs the? for tl 
Pasadena Playhouse, lists four add-)and | 
tions to the large staff of instructom§ Guild 
in the Playhouse School of the The) Playe 
atre: Peter Engle, trained at the Ots) beside 
Art Institute, the Playhouse Schoolfin sun 
the Central School of Speech, Londom§ ¢,;. 4 
and the Hedgerow Theatre, as Aty p,., 
sociate Director; George Phelps, d . 
Northwestern University, also As §ha. 4. 
sociate Director; David Young, agin 4p, 
other graduate of the School, now§peg... 
working in the Don Lee Broadcastiti} sag}, 
System, in charge of Radio Tech N, 
nique; Curtis D. Rudolf, B.S. anly"ori%e 
M.A. Northwestern University, fot The 
merly instructor in Speech at Allegn’"s 
gheny, Associate Professor/of Drep (att 
matics at Duquesne, director willy) Yin@ 


Prisk, 





















the Meadeville Civic Theatre Guild 
and a Rockefeller Fellow at Pasadena 
and Cleveland, as Associate Director. 


umboldt State College, Arcata, Cal. 
a viliam E. Hoppe, B.A. and M.A. 
(Speech) University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, and Director of Dramatics in 
California’s secondary schools, is now 
head of the Drama Department. 


Yale University Theatre, New Haven 
Professor Allardyce Nicoll, Chair- 
man of the Department of Drama, 
announces the appointment of Otto 
Ludwig Preminger, who will assume 
of the departmental production 
work formerly conducted by the late 
Alexander Dean. Dr. Preminger was 
Director of the Theater in der Josef- 
stadt in Vienna and head of the 
Reinhardt school there. Since he came 
to America in 1935, he has directed 
Libel!, Outward Bound, My Dear 
Children, and directed and played in 
the current Margin for Error. 


Washington, D. C., Civic Theater 

Day Tuttle, B.A. and M.F.A. 
) Yale, who launched the Civic Theater 
three years ago, returns as Director 
ctOl © this year. He has been Director of the 
Mat-} Westchester Playhouse, Mt. Kisco, 
'N. Y., during its eight summer 
, Cal© seasons, and last year co-produced 
o tt! Family Portrait on Broadway. 


> the} rile Theatre, Jacksonville, Florida 
Edward Crowley, the new director, 
ed it) was at the Dallas Little Theatre last 
year; before that he directed the Civic 
Cal. § Players in Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
s th) for three seasons; he was a founder 
add-Sand director of the Little Theatre 
actos) Guild of Chicago and the Kanawha 
The} Players, Charleston, West Virginia, 
e Otis} besides other directorial assignments 
chool,|in summer theatres. 


nd0%} Chicago Repertory Group, Illinois 

. , Donald ioc stn sonnel as 
Po wom Director for the Group, 
D acted and directed in Los Angeles 
e 2 _ ne tributary and 
»* eatre. He will head the 
T och staff both as teacher and producer. 

; ani Northwestern University, Evanston 

, Theodore Fuchs, Chairman of the 
. g Board of the University 
tatre (a board which includes 
vina Krause, Lee Mitchell, Berneice 
Prisk, Charles Vance and Winifred 
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Ward) announces the addition of 
Walter B. Scott, Jr., to the staff. 
Professor Scott, B.A. Lafayette Col- 
lege, M.A. and Ph.D. Princeton, has 
taught at N. Y. U. and Princeton. 


Chicago Mummers Theatre, Illinois 

Sherman Marks remains head of 
the organization, which has added 
three new members to its staff: 
Francis X. Bushman, veteran stage 
and screen actor; John Goldsworthy, 
an English actor with musical com- 
edy, stage and radio experience; 
Victor Sutherland, who also has a 
professional theatre background and 
has worked in the movies. 


Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar 
Falls, Iowa 

Hazel Strayer, Director of Play 
Production, announces the appoint- 
ment of Herbert V. Hake, M.A. 
State University of Iowa, as co- 
director as well as designer. 


University of Indiana, Bloomington 

Lee Norvelle, Director of the the- 
atre, and President of the American 
Educational Theatre Association, has 
a permanent staff consisting of Foster 
L. Harmon, Assistant Director, who 
is also director of the Experimental 
Theatre; George F. Blair, Assistant 
to the Directors; and Vergil A. Smith, 
Technical Director. 


Civic Theatre, Indianapolis, Indiana 
Edward Steinmetz, Jr., Director 
for the second year, has added Wil- 
liam Brenn, of Princeton and the 
Yale Drama School, to his staff. 


Fort Hays Kansas State College 

Orvis Grout, Director of the Little 
Theatre, reports the transfer of Drew 
Dobosh to his staff. Mr. Dobosh re- 
ceived most of his training at the Art 
Institute of Chicago and will act as 
scene designer and art director. 


Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 

Curtis Canfield, Director of Dra- 
matics in the Department of Eng- 
lish, Dramatic Art and Public Speak- 
ing, announces the appointment of 
Charles Rogers as Assistant in Dra- 
matics. Mr. Rogers, who formerly 
taught at the University of Nebraska 
and studied at Yale Drama School, 
will teach stage design in the new 
course on Play Production. 


Kalamazoo Civic Players, Michigan 

Robert C. Schnitzer has just been 
appointed director. Mr. Schnitzer was 
for many years an actor and stage 
manager in the professional theatre 
and more recently field supervisor on 
Federal Theatre. He is now 
owner and director of the Robin 
Hood Theatre, Arden, Delaware. The 
rest of the staff — Norman F. Carver, 
Business Manager, and Howard C. 
Bush, Technician, remains the same. 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 

C. L. Lees, Director of the Univer- 
sity Theatre, submits the following 
information: John L. Hamilton, who 
has been lighting technician in the 
University of Minnesota Theatre for 
the past two years, is now also in- 
structor of the Film and Drama course 
in General College and instructor in 
Fundamentals of Speech. The The- 
atre has, on its technical staff, two 
new members who are doing graduate 
work: Kenneth L. Graham, Univer- 
sity of Iowa and Northwestern Uni- 
versity, and La Vern Adix, University 
of Iowa. 


University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

Donovan Rhynsburger, Director of 
Dramatics, announces the appoint- 
ment of John Mitchell of Northwest- 
ern as his Technical Director. 


Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri 

Darrell E. Ross of the Dramatic 
Arts Department, over which Maude 
Adams presides, states that the 
Drama faculty consists of eight peo- 
ple whose experience embraces the 
eo little, summer and col- 
ege theatres. The new members are 
James Tracy, Technician, who has 
had experience in the Pasadena Play- 
house, in the American Academy of 
Dramatic Art and in summer thea- 
tres; Esther Buchanan, Stage S . 
graduate of the Department of Speech 
at Northwestern. 


Mummers of St. Louis, St. Louis, Mo. 
Kelly Yeaton, the new director — 
B. S. Tufts College, M.A. (Drama) 
University of Washington — has 
worked at the Ogunquit Playhouse. 
Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 
William Glasgow Bruce Carson 
announces that the university has 
this year inaugurated credit courses in 
Dramatic Arts. Harold Bassage, A.B. 
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University of Washington, M.A. Har- 
vard, formerly teacher at Lafayette 
and Bard, Director of the Little The- 
atre of St. Louis, gives courses in 
Principles and Techniques of Play 
Production, Voice and Diction, Act- 
ing and Direction. Alfred Wilkinson, 
B.A. and M.A. Washington Univer- 
sity, who has worked in the summer 
sessions at the University of Michi- 
gan, teaches Stagecraft. 


Stevens Institute, Hoboken, N. F. 

Harold Burris-Meyer, Director of 
the Stevens Theatre and of Research 
in Sound, states that Vincent Mal- 
lory, graduate of Carnegie Tech (De- 

artment of Drama) and of the 
University of Pittsburgh (Electrical 
Engineer), desigier of sound equip- 
ment and technical director in the 
professional theatre, has been added 
to the staff. John D. Jones, graduate 
of Stevens Institute and Harry Robin, 
Rockefeller Fellow in Music, are on 
the staff. 


Sarah Lawrence, Bronxville, N. Y. 

Mary Virginia Heinlein, Director 
of Dramatics, announces that Ray- 
mond Sovey, Broadway designer, has 
been appointed as Assistant in Dra- 
matics, and Herbert Barr Lutz, 
trained at the Corcoran Art School, 
who has had professional experience, 
as stage technician. 


Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Walter H. Stainton, in charge of 
Cornell University Theatre during 
Professor Drummond’s temporary ab- 
sence, states that Joseph H. North 
has been appointed business manager 
and that Robert Gard, Rockefeller 
Fellow, is in charge of the New York 
State Play Project. 


Ithaca College, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Winn F. Zeller, Director of the De- 
partment of Drama, states that re- 
cent additions to the staff include 
Johann Theodor Reich, formerly 
associated with Reinhardt in Vienna, 
as Assistant Professor of Drama 
and Production Director; John H. 
Thatcher, graduate student at Colum- 
bia, Professor of Radio at Presby- 
terian College, Clinton, S. C., and 
director of radio forums, as Assist- 
ant Professor in Speech; George R. 


Hoerner as Instructor in Drama, 
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teaching Scene Design and Stage- 
craft; Wilma Wyant Zeller, M.A. 
(Speech and Drama) State University 
of Iowa, as Instructor in Speech. 


Ohio University, Athens, Ohio 

Robert Gates Dawes, Director, 
School of Dramatic Art, announces 
the addition to his staff of Mary 
Arbenz, graduate of Smith, M.A. 
Columbia, who has played with the 
Theatre Guild and with Otis Skinner, 
as teacher of Advanced Acting, Voice 
and Diction. 


Reed College, Portland, Oregon 

Kay Arthur Stuurman, Director, 
Reed College Players, announces the 
addition of two members to the staff 
of the Arts — J. C. Taylor, graduate 
of Reed, who has designed sets for 
ballet and theatre groups, will con- 
duct a new Theatre Workshop course; 
Elizabeth Nichols, of Smith College 
and the Bennington School of the 
Dance, will teach dance. 


Carnegie Tech, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Henry F. Boettcher, head of the 
Department of Drama, announces 
three additions to the staff: Mary 
Morris, whose long career as an ac- 
tress began with work under George 
Pierce Baker in the 47 Workshop, has 
been appointed Assistant Professor of 
Drama; Margery Schneider, who 
studied with Jacques Dalcroze in 
Europe and who has taught at Ith- 
aca, Oberlin and Western Reserve, 
will be Instructor in Eurythmics; 
Charles Holden, who has worked at 
the University of Michigan and Iowa 
State as well as in the professional 
theatre, has been appointed Instruc- 
tor in Stage Design. 


Brown University, Providence, R. I. 
Professor Ben W. Brown, chairman 
of the new Committee on Dramatic 
Productions, announces the appoint- 
ment of Alan D. Ferguson, formerly 
at the Yale School of Drama, as As- 
sistant Director of Dramatics. 


Dock Street Theatre, Charleston, S.C. 

Charles H. Meredith, Managing 
Director, who was for eight years 
Director of the Little Theatre of 
Dallas and is President of the Con- 
federacy of American Community 
Theatres, has Emmett Robinson, 
Yale School of Drama, as his assist- 





ant, and Clinton King, also a grag 
ate of the Yale School, as his design 
and Technical Director. oat 


Town Theatre, Columbia, S.C. 


a 
Carl Glick, Director, — 


























that Mabel B. Kalmakoff, t 
the Town Theatre and the 
Department, Converse College, 9 
act as Business Manager and 
of the Children’s Theatre. 
University of Texas, Austin, Texag 
James H. Parke, Chairman of 
Department of Drama in the yg 
old College of Fine Arts, has 
new members on his staff: 
P. Conkle, B.A. and M.A. Univer 
of Nebraska, Ph.D. Universitgy 
Iowa, long connected with the [gp 
University Experimental Thea’ 
thor of Prologue to Glory, 200 
Chosen and other plays, has beenj 
pointed Associate Professor of Dim 
in charge of Playwriting; B 
White, B.A. North Carolina, 
Yale University, for four years me 
the Carolina Playmakers and ing 
mer theatres, is Instructor in Dra 
and Cleora Deitz Rohrbough, # 


Texas, is Tutor in Drama. 


Little Theatre of Dallas, Texas | 
Lester E. Lang, the new Dire 
was connected with the Little Th 
years ago as assistant to @ 
Hinsdell; he has since been ass¢ 
to Hallie Flanagan, Director off 
Vassar Experimental Theatre @ 
which he was later Director; # 
Lang also worked with Mrs. Flana 
in the Federal Theatre, and wagl 
rector of the Kalamazoo Civic Te 
atre in 1938 and "39. 
University of Wisconsin, Madison | 
J. Russell Lane, Assistant Profess 


of Speech, is the Director of ra 





Wisconsin Union Theatre; F 
A. Buerki, Assistant Director} 
Walter Roach, Stage Manager. Pr 
fessor Ronald E. Mitchell, gradut 
of Yale, formerly of the University® 
Alberta, Canada, and of the Unive 
sity of London, and director of t 
Welsh National Theatre, a new met. 
ber of the staff, will teach Speech. 
University of Washington, Seattle 
Glenn Hughes has made Robert! 
Gray, M.A., a graduate of the scha 
and a former teaching fellow int 
department, Associate Professor. | 
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FILMS FROM FRANCE 





Gabriel Gabrio in the Marcel Pagnol film Harvest whose pastoral simplicity 
has managed to survive a conflict with the New York censor. 
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World Pictures 





Jean Renoir’s picture Marsei//laise was a partially successful attempt to 
sing the praises of democracy to the tune of the French Revolution. The 
master’s touch is evident in the filming of such scenes as this. 








Film Alliance 





It is the power to sustain mood throughout a film, which the French know so 
well, that characterizes the fog-bound picture of seaport life, Quai de Brume. 
The playing of Jean Gabin and Michele Morgan is a valuable asset. 











Mayer and Burstyn 











That They May Live, Abel Gance’s potent anti-war film, featuring Victor than ; 
Francen, is most successful in its less brutal moments. spoker 
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CRITIC’S-EYE VIEW 
The American Drama Since 1918, 
by Joseph Wood Krutch. Random 
House: $2.50. 
OSEPH WOOD KRUTCH, although one 
: of the most demanding of our 
dramatic critics, is also one of the 
most helpful and most hopeful. He 
finds a vast difference between the 
playwriting at the beginning of the 
century and the playwriting that it is 
our privilege to share today. It is 
not merely, he says, that the older 
ts ‘seem conventional, un- 
a nid and old-fashioned by the 
“smart” standards of today’, but 
also that ‘they seem almost equally 
conventional, unreal, timid and old- 
fashioned if they are read with the 
best novels of the time in mind. 
Through Victorian fiction ran the 
strong current of Victorian thought; 
but a generation which read Meredith 
and James and Howells, and which 
was ready to accept Tolstoi and 
Dostoievski and Zola in translation, 
could find on the stage no contempo- 
rary work better than that of Robert- 
son or Clyde Fitch.’ Today, on the 
other hand, ‘an audience is beginning 
to rediscover the possibilities of a 
theatre which is imaginative rather 
than realistic,’ and has come to under- 
stand that ‘men may most truly 
reveal themselves in language better 
than any they have ever actually 
spoken’, This, according to Mr. 
Krutch, is the American playwright’s 
contribution to contemporary life 
and thought, and he develops his ar- 
gument securely and with an artist- 














scholar’s precision, but always viv- 
idly and clearly, in The American 
Drama Since 1978. 

He uses as his chief method a 
philosophical analysis of the work of 
certain playwrights, the dramatic 
form they use, the moral background 
of the time and place against which 
their events are pictured, the imagi- 
nation with which they project a new 
background for a new morality. Ev- 
ery page of his book is exceedingly 
interesting, and no one with a dra- 
matic library will, hereafter, want to 
be without Mr. Krutch’s critical and 
illuminating studies of the plays of 
such dramatists as Eugene O’Neill, 
George Kelly, S. N. Behrman, Sidney 
Howard and, more lately, Clifford 
Odets and Maxwell Anderson, with 
the accompanying notes on the work 
of the lesser playwrights of the last 
twenty years. 

Since Mr. Krutch definitely limits 
his subject to drama, there should, 
perhaps, be little complaint of the 
fact that the book contains no men- 
tion of Norman Bel Geddes and 
Robert Edmond Jones, and only a 
mention of other leading designers; 
that there is in the entire volume a 
single passing comment on Katharine 
Cornell, and little more on Helen 
Hayes, Walter Huston, Ina Claire 
and the Lunts. And yet it is not pos- 
sible to conceive of a history of acting 
during the same twenty years that 
would not also reveal the course of 
our playwriting, or of a history of 
scene design that would not show the 
influence of American artists both on 
the plays produced and the standard 
of their production. 

There seems, in other words, to be 
one element of the theatre change dur- 
ing the last twenty years that Mr. 
Krutch has missed, even with his keen 
scrutiny, namely, the change toward 
a theatre which is a unified organism, 
and in which it is no longer possible to 
judge any one element standing alone. 
Just as it would be impossible today 
to consider stage design only as a 
form of painting, so it is impossible to 
give the modern playwright either his 
full credit or his full responsibility by 
treating the drama solely as a form of 
literature,geven theatre literature, 
without establishing the share that 


the actor has had in making his words 
and his characters live. For a single 
case immediately at hand, it seems 
impossible to evaluate Barry’s Phila- 
delphia Story only in relation to his 
other plays and with no mention of 
Katharine Hepburn. The limited 
favor accorded by Mr. Krutch to such 
men as George Abbott and James 
Gleason, and the unfavorable criti- 
cism accorded to George Kaufman 
seem to be overweighted when you 
first deny the theatre’s acceptance of 
the journalist playwright and the 
journalist director. If their work is 
outside the realm of dramatic litera- 
ture according to Mr. Krutch’s 
standards — which he has every right 
to establish for himself — are they 
not, by that exclusion, outside the 
range of his history? 

THEATRE ARTS has lived so clearly 
and long in the world of theatre as 
theatre that it is a little difficult to- 
day to face that world again made 
unreal and untheatrical by the sepa- 
ration of its essential parts. A part of 
its life disappears with such division. 
There is, on th~ other hand, compen- 
sation in the fact that such intelligent, 
subtle and clarifying criticism as Mr. 
Krutch’s of one of the theatre’s fun- 
damental elements is a gift of real 
value to a complex art concerning 
which so little criticism is impersonal, 
wise, or even below the surface of an 
hour’s quick thinking. 

EDITH J. R. ISAACS 


TWO DANCE BOOKS 


I 
Ballet Alphabet, by Lincoln Kirstein. 
Kamin Books: $1. 
iy A brief seventy pages, the author 
of Dance and the lively Blast at 
Ballet, and manager of the American 
Ballet Caravan as well, has managed 
to present not only the basic terms 
but the central stylistic and aesthetic 
concepts essential to an understand- 
ing of ballet. It is a tribute to the care 
with which the book has been planned 
that without violating the alpha- 
betical order ‘the important defini- 
tions somehow manage to appear 
first, explaining and supplementing 
each other’, so that the handbook can 
be read consecutively with growing 
enthusiasm and profit. 
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| OUTSTANDING 
| for Little Theatres 


THORNTON WILDER'S 
Pulitzer Prize Play 


OUR TOWN 


One of the greatest and most distin- 
guished plays in all modern drama. Pro- 
duction at present restricted in certain 
cities. Write for details. 


Subject to Certain Restrictions 


THE WHITE STEED 
FAMILY PORTRAIT 
GOODBYE, MR. CHIPS 


New Plays 


for immediate release 


BACHELOR BORN 
MY HEART'S IN THE HIGHLANDS 
THE ENCHANTED MAZE 
MRS. O'BRIEN ENTERTAINS 
SPRING MEETING 

DEAR OCTOPUS 

HERE COME THE CLOWNS 
DAME NATURE 

THE MERCHANT OF YONKERS 


David Harum 


























Tonight at 8:30 


































Toverich Wuthering Helghts 
A Woman's « Fool Herod and Mariamne 

(To Be Clever) The Innocent Crime 
People at Sea In Theatre Street 
An American Tragedy Here Today 
Murder In we | Have Been Here 

ve Before 

The Show-off Glorious Morning 
eset and the —" The Lady Has « Heart 

r Without Tears The Jest 
Reflected Glory Prologue to Glory 
George and Margaret Mystery et Greenfingers 
Amazing Dr. Clitter- Paris Bound 

‘ Hote! Universe 
Abie’s Irish Rose 5 
Jeno Eyre Night Must Fall 
Pride and Prejudice Libel . 
Mary of Scotland Call b 
There's Always Juliet t « Dey 
Late Christopher Been Johnny Johnson 
. doen O Fresh Fields 
“ +s = The Wind and the Rain 
7 . The Bishop Misbeheves 
se - = Song Squaring the Circle 
Kind Ledy The Shining Hour 
Is Life Worth Living? ena Go 
cli 

‘ae ~ Dangerous Corner 





SaMUEL FRENCH | 


25 West 45th Street, New York | 
811 West 7th Street, Los Angeles | 
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The definitions are concise and, 
with one possible exception, unusu- 
ally clear — at times brilliant in their 
compression and critical acumen. A 
ballet is ‘a theatrical representation 
achieved through terms of dancing’. 
Ballon is ‘the suave rise and fall of 
knees and feet in a sequence of steps’. 
Grace is ‘the binding element in a 
dancer’s style . . . an elastic endless 
chain of connections which link and at 
the same time contain separate move- 
ments in a supple net’. Manner is 
‘personal expression of a given theat- 
rical style, which is frequently a tradi- 
tional accumulation of collective man- 
ners’. Opposition is ‘the means used to 
break the rigid, static and symmetri- 
cal position of a dancer’s body’. The 
five positions comprise ‘a kind of net 
or comb through which dance move- 
ment must accommodate itself in its 
ceaseless shift’. 

All of these, and they are but sam- 
ples, go to the heart of the matter, 
sharpen the eye and, where critical 
issues are involved, challenge the 
keenest kind of ratiocination. Em- 
bedded as they are in a fluent text, 
only the student of ballet may be fully 
aware of the unostentatious and 
graceful erudition with which they are 
informed; but even the layman will 
recognize that in an easy and disarm- 
ing manner the author has managed 
to pack an astonishing amount of 
relevant history and sound criticism 
into this modest wordbook. And the 
polemics of the author’s preceding 
works are here boiled down to a con- 
centrated, volatile wit. 

Since the ballet is still in the proc- 
ess of migration to English-speaking 
soil, its terminology is in flux. How 
rapidly the transplantation is taking 
place may be seen from the fact that a 
good half of the terms in this 4/phadet 
are either English or have been com- 
pletely naturalized. Some others, 
given in their French form, such as 
enchainement, entrée, pas and tour, 
have fairly adequate English equiva- 
lents and might well have been so 
listed. Such terms as dattement, bat- 
terie, cabriole, developpé, jeté, relevé and 
rond de jamb will probably have to be 
adopted direct, since they denominate 
—— elements of ballet vocabu- 


ary for which the English language 








lacks simple and exact expressic 
Although sixty terms in all arege °P. 
cluded in the alphabetical ; S 


ment, many others are embeddedyy *™ 

the text and their meaning indicatg) °™ 

An index would therefore have be 

useful; but, as the author states in¢ 

introduction, this is but a beging; 

step towards what should in time 

come a complete iconographic ¢ 

tionary of ballet. In this connectig 

the few drawings by Paul Cadmgy AV 

merely whet the appetite. Thi 
5 Am 


II 

Cowboy Dances, by Lloyd Shaw.Ca) oy, 
ton Printers, Caldwell, Idaho: $3.9 C1 
 % A book whose title is much @ ¢- 

modest, the director of the Che 
enne Mountain High School, who 
been devoted these many years toth) 44. 
folk dance as an American mode 
expression, has supplied what isa 4¢ ;, 
the same time a delightful introday 4: 
tion to, and a thorough manual of, ws 
square dance. For the veriest begin 7. 
there is instruction in the basic stege y4|, 
the fundamental formations and tt jor 
matter of style. For the instructorai pag ; 
the more advanced and ambitiof men: 
groups there are some seventy-itf ., f, 
different routines, with directions,é) wor} 
agrams and action-shot photos, # cons 
well as suggestions for original van quai 
tions in movement and style. 
include not only the square dance bi ¢o ¢} 
the waltz, schottische, polka and vi ford; 
souvianna, and some samples of t& mira 
longways dance or Virginia Reel. boug 

For the artist of the contemporall incre, 
dance there is abundant material inf ean g 
form of American expression which} cated 
commanding more and more att@® heen 
tion. For the student of dance histom he ca, 
there is a considered explanation® at N, 
the origins of the cowboy dance, ® later 
which the author finds not only & the ‘; 
Kentucky Running Set and the N&@ came 
England Quadrille but Mexican & same 
filtrations and even motives deriti cis G; 


directly from the European & itself 


dances. 

The book is salted throughout cea 
the flavor of the mountain West. I The B 
art of the ‘caller’ is shrewdly a who | 
wittily described; outstanding calif spared 
and fiddlers are listed, with tof ‘hy 
favorite tunes; the fascinating VO to the 
ulary of the square dance affords 8§ middi, 





, 


opportuni for endless etymological 
re it a hed in his om se 
and sprightly way, the author makes 
one itch to hear the call: 
7 Everybody in your places, 
Straighten up your faces, 
abs Loosen up your belly-bands 
- Tighten up your traces 
" For another long pull. 
= GEORGE BEISWANGER 


ime AVONIAN WILLY 
This Shakespeare Industry, The 
| Amazing Monument, by Ivor Brown 


and George Fearon. Harper: $2.75. 
Shakespeare in America, by Esther 
C. Dunn. Macmillan: $3.50. 
1rH_ cheerful irreverence and 
with keen eyes for humorous 
detail Ivor Brown, dramatic critic of 
the London Odserver, and George 
Fearon have amassed a vast amount 
of information on one of England’s 
major industries. The growth of 
bardolatry and the alarums and ex- 
cursions which accompanied its de- 
velopment, especially in Stratford, 
make entertaining reading. The world 
has indeed raised an Amazing Monu- 
ment to a ‘harlotry player’ who left 
so few relics, other than his famous 
t) works, that his worshipers have been 
® constrained to fabricate all sorts of 
Mm) quaint fetishes. The authors of this 
® engaging book have devoted chapters 
to the history of the various Strat- 
® fordian shrines. They describe the 
miraculous blossoming of the ‘golden 
bough’, the mulberry tree from which 
incredible quantities of Shakespear- 
4 NS ean souvenirs were at one time fabri- 
te cated. The tree was supposed to have 
M8) been planted by Shakespeare when 
he came back to Stratford and settled 
at New Place. It was cut down by a 
Slater owner in wild exasperation at 
© the ‘importunities of travellers’ who 
came to worship in its shade. The 
| ® same irascible divine, the Rev. Fran- 
Germ cis Gastrell, pulled down New Place 
in MP itself rather than pay his taxes, a 
| _ of vandalism which deprived 
jut tford of a major source of income. 
-st. 4 The Birthplace, vtamande for those 
lly #§who had an eye for profits, was 
y ca) spared. For many years a succession 
h G8 of ‘huckster-harridans’ exploited it 





h 
, VOUS to their hearts’ content until, in the 
rds B§ middle of the nineteenth century, it 
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was taken over and converted into 
the dignified museum-sanctuary it is 
today. No chapters are more enter- 
taining than those devoted to the 
festivals and celebrations which are 
so much a part of the local cult. They 
began with the odes and fireworks of 
Garrick’s famous Jubilee (1796) in 
honor of ‘Avonian Willy, Bard Di- 
vine’ and continue to this day with 
the summer festivals in the new 
theatre, dedicated in 1932. America’s 
share in providing funds for this and 
other memorial efforts, the epic bat- 
tle between Stratford and London as 
to which might most justly claim 
Shakespeare for its own, the vagaries 
of Baconian and cryptogram mani- 
acs, are all recorded here. Though 
written with a light touch, the book 
abounds in valuable information as 
well as in warm appreciation of the 
efforts of such men as Sir Archibald 
Flower and others who turned what 
was in many ways nothing more than 
a racket into a successful and on the 
whole respectable industry. The last 
chapter is devoted to what might be 
called the export branches of the 
trade, and so leads logically to Esther 
Cloudman Dunn’s study of Shake- 
speare in America, a book of a very 
different temper but equally rich in 
unusual lore. 

The links between Shakespeare and 
the new world are curious and far- 
reaching. There is ample scholarly 
data to prove that The Tempest was 
inspired by a first-hand account of a 
trip to Virginia, an account to which 
Shakespeare had access through cer- 
tain of his noble friends, members of 
the Virginia Council. As Mr, Brown 
and Mr. Fearon point out, Shake- 
speare in the last years of his life 
turned his eyes with wonder and de- 
light toward that ‘brave, new world’ 
which was later to take him to its 
bosom with such enthusiasm. Miss 
Dunn has traced every ramification 
of the importation of Shakespearean 
culture from the first appearance of 
the Folios in the libraries of the early 
settlers to the final flowering of his 
plays on the stage. ‘The story of 
Shakespeare in America... is a 
way of testing our social and cultural 
growth,’ writes Miss Dunn, and so 
she follows him through the letters 
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DRAMA BOOK SHOP 
TWINKLE LITTLE STAR 

James T. Powers $3.50 

A. A. Milne 3.00 
FORTY-FIVE MINUTES PAST EIGHT 

Ward Morehouse 2.50 
THE AMERICAN DRAMA SINCE 1918 

Joseph Wood Krutch 2.50 
INTRODUCTION TO THE DANCE 

John Martin $3.50 
THE BOOK OF BALLETS 

Ed. Gerald Goode 3.00 
BALLET ALPHABET 

Lincoln Kirstein 1.00 
THE RISE OF THE AMERICAN FILM 

Lewis Jacobs $4.50 
HOLLYWOOD SAGA 

Wa. C. DeMille 3.50 
THE BEST PLAYS 1938-39 

Ed. Burns Mantle $ 3.00 
TWENTY BEST PLAYS OF THE MODERN 

AMERICAN THEATRE 

Ed. John Gassner 3.00 
THE TIME OF YOUR LIFE 

William Saroyan 2.50 


48 West 52nd St. New York, N. Y. 






THE ACTOR CREATES | 
By Aristide D’ Angelo 


For the Learning Actor 


“One of the best short summaries by an American 
writer of an authentically modern technique of 
acting.’’ — Harold Clurman, Director Group Theatre. 


“A real contribution to the art of acting."”" — Max 
Reinhardt. 


Price $1.00 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


25 West 45th Street, New York 
811 West 7th Street, Los Angeles 
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Christmas Gift 
Of f ets 


1 Year Subscription to Theatre Arts plus 
Prarers at Worx by Morton Eustis. 
Regularly $5.00. $4.00 


t Year Subscription to Theatre Arts plus 
An Acror Prepares by Stanislavski. 
Regularly $6.00. $5.00 


1 Year Subscription to Theatre Arts plus 
Acrine by Richard Boleslavsky. Regularly 
$7.00. $4.00 


For New Subscriptions Only 


THEATRE ARTS 
40 East 49th St., New York, N.Y. 
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and diaries of the forefathers; out 


across the continent with the pioneers 
of the frontier theatre, and through 
the years of triumph when he was the 
happy hunting ground of all aspiring 
actors great and small. In later chap- 
ters she shows how American teach- 
ers brought Shakespeare into the 
classroom, from which he is only just 
emerging onto the university and 
college stages. Her book closes with a 
discussion of the services of American 
scholarship in the fields of research 
and criticism, nor does she omit the 
role played by American money in 
generous contributions to memorial 
funds and in the building up of such 
great collections as that of Henry 
Clay Folger. What would Shakespeare 
have thought if he could have seen 
from the banks of the Avon that white 
marble palace on the banks of the 
Potomac, which houses the quartos he 
never took the trouble to edit and the 
folios he never saw? They are, today, 
worth several king’s ransoms, and 
prove beyond argument that Shake- 
| gpeat pen is even more effective in 
the working of miracles than was 
Prospero’s magic staff. 

ROSAMOND GILDER 


Choric Plays, by Gordon Bottomley. 
Constable, London: $2.25. 
| Berea it was Gordon Bot- 
tomley who made us familiar 
with choric drama both as an idea and 
as a work of art accomplished. There 
have been others, both writers and 
teachers active in the field, doing 
yeoman service in the preparation and 
production of plays requiring choric 
speech. But Mr. Bottomley’s work 
seems always to be one step ahead of 
them in the way of enlarging the 
field. The subtitle to his latest volume 
is a key to his latest adventure: he 
calls the book Choric Plays and a 
Comedy, rounding out with the en- 
trance of comedy a region heretofore 
strongly held by lyric plays, tragedy 
and melodrama. The comedy is good, 
too. The Falconer’s Lassie and her 
lover, her father, mother and the cook 
come as clear in the story as King 
James does. The tragedy of Dunaverty 
and Fire at Callart, which follow and 
recede The Falconer’s Lassie, are 
th poetic melodramas and suited to 
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their medium. Of the two, Fire at 
Callart seems the more rewarding to 
players, with its tale of a Spanish 
ship that bears plague-infested silks 
and jewels and brocades to the women 
of a Scottish seaport, wiping out all 
but one of a family. The story of 
Mairi, who escapes, is the kernel of 
the play and carries the loveliest 
poetry in the volume. 

In relation to all his plays, it is 
interesting to note at what point Mr. 
Bottomley asks for help from the arts 
of production and where he does not 
require it. From the structure of the 
stage he asks chiefly freedom, since 
‘the dominant picture-frame stage of 
the contemporary realistic theatre is 
a hindrance to the use of poetry’. 
From the stage setting he asks little 
in the way of detail, since ‘any actual- 
ising process will be a stumbling 
block. . . . It matters more that the 
players’ background should be not- 
wrong than that it should be ex- 
pensively, meticulously right.’ For 
the costumes of his players, however, 
he is more demanding: ‘Accuracy in 
date and status is . . . helpful; ... 
and that should be crowned by its 
indications of the nature of the char- 
acter who is wearing it.’ Mr. Bottom- 
ley, in other words, thinks of his 
people as clothed with the texture and 
color of their character and situation, 
as well as with the words he gives 
them to speak. 


THE PUBLISHER 
PRESENTS 


Premiéres 

The Wit and Humor of the 70's, by 
Rafael F. de Cordova. Bruce Hum- 
phries: $2.50. Six humorous sketches, 
ballads and stories from the repertory 
of de Cordova, who reigned in the 
lecture halls from 1857 to 1890. 

John Dryden, A Bibliography of Early 
Editions and of Drydeniana, by Hugh 
Macdonald. Oxford: $10. Includes 
entries on all separate editions pub- 
lished in Dryden’s lifetime and 
shortly after and collected editions 
down to 1760, Also books and pam- 
phlets referring to Dryden to 1747. 
Copiously annotated. 

Taking the Stage, by Crocker, Fields 
and Broomall. Pitman: $2.50. Expert 








analysis of some twenty dialects gy 
instruction on the opportunities, 
and techniques of the solo actor, | 


Men and Women Who Make h 
by David Ewen. Crowell: $2.75, 
files of fifteen musicians, indy 
Toscanini, Ormandy, Pinza, 
mann, Flagstad and Melchior 
the operatic world. 
Our American Music, by Fohn T, 
Howard (revised edition). 
£3.50. Historical survey, suppleme 
with a generous bibliography. 






























Plays in print: 
The Time of Your Life, by W 
Saroyan. Harcourt, Brace: $2.50, — 
The Devil to Pay, by Dorothy Sajm 
Harcourt, Brace: $1.50. 


Love Possessed Fuana, A Play 
quisition Spain, by Angna Ey 
Twice a Year Press: $2.50. 
Six Plays of Clifford Odets: Wa 
for Lefty, Awake and Sing, G 
Boy, Rocket to the Moon, Till theL 
Die, and Paradise Lost. Mode 
brary: $.95. 

The Man Who Came to Din 
Kaufman and Hart; Skylark, by! 
son Raphaelson. Random Ho 
each. 


The Lost Colony, by Paul G 
University of North Carolina: $2. 


Beyond the Horizon, by Eugene 0’ 
The Emperor Fones, by Eugene 0’ 
Busman’s Honeymoon, by De 
Sayers and M. St. Clare Byrne; 
Two Orphans, adapted by N. Hart Fur 
son; Dark Victory, by Brewer @ 
Bloch. Dramatists Play Service: $f 
each. . 


Our Girls, by Conrad Seiler. Dram 
atists Play Service: $.50. i 
The Traveler, by Marc Connelly; ¥ 
the Zone, by Eugene O’ Neill; Ile! 
Eugene O'Neill; Where the Cross 
Made, by Eugene O'Neill; The 
and Daniel Webster, by Stephen hi 
cent Benét; The Perfect Young Man, 
Thomas Seller; Make Room for R 

by Marion Holbrook; They'll N 
Look There!, by Fean Lee Latham 
Question of Figures, by Esther E. 
Dramatists Play Service: $.35, each 


The Cleverest Woman in the World, 
Arthur Stringer. Bobbs-Merrill: $2 
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LOUIS ARMSTRONG SWINGIN’ THE DREAM 





The famous Negro trumpeter strikes a new note on his horn as Bottom in 
the elaborate swing version of Shakespeare’s Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
Dros prepared by Erik Charell and Gilbert Seldes. 
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THE 
THEATRE 


HANDBOOK 


AND DIGEST 
OF PLAYS 


Edited by Bernard Sobel 
Preface by George Freedley 


Articles by William Saroyan, 
Raymond Massey, John Mason 
Brown, Aline Bernstein, Brock 
Pemberton, Tallulah Bank- 
head, Barrett H. Clark, Lee 
Strasberg, John Martin, etc., 
etc. 


All about the theatre from Aeschylus 
to The Man Who Came to Dinner. 
Biographies, digests of more than 
1,000 important plays of all times 
and all countries, stage terms, arti- 
cles on acoustics, acting, casting, 
copyright, costumes, direction, light- 
ing, make-up, play-writing, radio, 
scenery, staging, television; ancient, 
Oriental, amateur, professional and 
community drama, etc., etc, Exten- 
sive, detailed bibliography. Large 
clear type. 500,000 words. 900 pages, 
6% x 9%. Buckram binding. 


This Complete Book §$ 
of the Theatre is Only 


5 Days Free Examination 


Your money will be cheerfully re- 
funded if this book does not measure 
up to your fullest anticipation. 


CROWN PUBLISHERS 
444 FOURTH AVE. NEW YORK 















































Try the original Rum & 
Maple Pipe Mixture, Blend 
No. 53, at our expense. 
Every shred infused with 
genuine Jamaica Rum 
and pureVermont Maple 
Sugar. Original price 
70 cents .. Now 25 
cents everywhere. 
TRIAL SIZE POUCH 
15 CENTS. Write for 
your free sample. 
a 
Give original Rum & Maple 


5, 8 and 16 oz. Lev-a-Lift 
Canisters in attractive Xmas Gift boxes. 


RUM & MAPLE TOBACCO CORP. 102° \8 
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New York, and some to look forward to, 
| with a list of those that have closed since 
| the last recording. (Date of opening ap- 
| pears in parentheses after the title.) 

Plays reviewed in this issue are 
marked *, 


ON THE BOARDS 


doings in a lawyer's office, flying the 
Abbott insignia. Ezra Stone directs and 
acts in a cast enlivened by Teddy Hart, 
Milton Berle, Eddie Nugent. 


SKYLARK (Oct. 11) Gertrude Lawrence 
flashes brilliantly through a mediocre 
parlor comedy by Samson Raphaelson. 


THE MAN WHO CAME TO DINNER | 
(Oct. 16) Kaufman and Hart’s excoriating 
take-off on Alexander Woollcott, as per- | 
formed by Monty Woolley supported by a 
giddy cast, provides a riotous evening in 
the theatre. 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN (Oct. 17) 
Helen Hayes lavishes radiance and tech- 
nical skill on a routine jury-room comedy 
adapted by Hecht and MacArthur. With | 
Philip Merivale. 

TOO MANY GIRLS (Oct. 18) merry doings 
at Pottawatomie directed by George Ab- 
bott, with a cast of first-rate youngsters. 
Rodgers and Hart music and Robert 
Alton dances. 

*THE TIME OF YOUR LIFE (Oct. 25) 
William Saroyan’s new play presented by 
the Theatre Guild in association with 
Eddie Dowling. With Mr. Dowling and 
Julie Haydon. 


*MARGIN FOR ERROR (Nov. 3) melo- 


Plays with and without music now in 


SEE MY LAWYER (Sept. 27) farcical | 









drama by Clare Boothe. Cast includes 
Bert Lytell, Otto Preminger, Sam Levene. | 
Staging, Mr. Preminger; scenery, Donald | 
Oenslager. Producers: Aldrich and Myers. | 

*LIFE WITH FATHER (Nov. 8) adapta- 
tion by Howard Lindsay and Russel | 
Crouse from Clarence Day’s book. With | 
Mr. Lindsay and Dorothy Stickney. | 
Staging: Bretaigne Windust. Scenery and | 
costumes: Stewart Chaney. Producer: | 
Oscar Serlin. 

*VERY WARM FOR MAY (Nov. 17) musi- | 
cal by Oscar Hammerstein and Jerome 
Kern. Staging by Mr. Hammerstein; scen- 
ery and costumes by Vincente Minnelli. 





With Eve Arden, Hiram Sherman. Pro- 
ducer: Max Gordon. 


*THE WORLD WE MAKE (Nov. 20) by | 
Sidney Kingsley, based on Millen Brand's 
The Outward Room. Produced by Mr. 
Kingsley, with scenery by Harry Horner. 
With Margo. 


KEY LARGO (Nov. 27) by Maxwell Ander- 
son, first production of the Playwrights’ 
Company. With Paul Muni. Staging, 
Guthrie McClintic; scenery, Jo Mielziner. 

FARM OF THREE ECHOES (Nov. 28) by 
Noel Langley. With Ethel Barrymore, 
Dean Jagger, McKay Morris. Producers: 
Payne-Jennings and Hopkins. 

MORNINGS AT SEVEN (Nov. 30) comedy 
by Paul Osborn. Staged by Joshua Logan 
with scenery by Jo Mielziner. Russell | 





Collins, Effie Shannon in the cast. Pro- 
ducer: Dwight Deere Wiman. 
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GENNET 
SOUND EFFE 
RECORDS 


Most realistic sound effects 
reproduced electrically 
corded on Gennett Records. Use 
by professionals and amateurs 
all theatrical needs. Every num.’ 
ber always in stock. 


Send for Free Catalog “GTA” j 



















We also have the largest }j- 
brary of VICTOR, COLUM. 
BIA, BRUNSWICK and 
IMPORTED RECORD. 
INGS in the city. 

Send for Free Catalog “RTA” 


Charge Accounts Invited. F 
delivery to any part of the wo 


SUSTRUMENT COMPANY 
NEW YORK STORES: 
111 E. 14th Street, Near Union Square 
1166 6th Ave., Near 45th Street 
BROOKLYN STORE: 
Flatbush Ave., Opp. Fox Theatre 


Open Evenings 






COMING TO 


NEW YORK? 
Stop at HOTEL M 


Because it is located in “th 
center ofconvenience”’, McAlpi 
guests have more time to devo 
to business and for pleasuml 
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BROADWAY AT 34th ST., NEW 
Under KNOTT Mansgement 
JOHN J. WOELFLE, Manager 
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DRAMA 
-OR GLAMOUR 


Dress the cast with what it takes 
to win the EXTRA applause of the 


sudience. Make SURE of it with 


COOGEE VEE & 
epee CEPR FED 
mVisina i BL 


HEATRE GROUPS and 
NITY PLAYER hould 
sqqges 

FREE booklet 
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V 44th STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y 


| See for Yourself, continued 


version. Staging by Margaret Webster. 


by B. G. De Sylva and Herbert Fields 


| ducers, De Sylva and Berman. 


Scenery: Raymond Sovey. 
Hewes and Klawans. 


LOOKING BACKWARD 


comedy. Judy Canova, Buddy Ebsen and 
a brisk score overcome a sleazy book. 


a Shubert revue in the Hellzapoppin 
manner. With oldtime favorites Luella 
Gear and Bobby Clark and a spirited 
newcomer from Brazil, Carmen Miranda. 


Katharine Hepburn the chief attraction 
in a frothy Barry comedy with Van 
Heflin and Joseph Cotten. 

THE LITTLE FOXES (Fed. 15) Lillian 
Hellman’s ruthless attack on predatory 
greed given a flaming performance by 


Tallulah Bankhead. 


rowdy revue with stooge accompaniment. 
*PINS AND NEEDLES 1940 (Nov. 27 


7 
1937) Labor Stage in a vigorous left wing 
revue directed by Robert H. Gordon, with 


music by Harold J. Rome. New sketches 











HOTEL 
COMMODORE 


ON CAPITOL HILL 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


(Across from Union Station, within walk- 
ing distance of the Capitol and House 
and Senate Office Buildings. Close to 
shopping and theatrical district. All 
Rooms With Bath. 


From $2.50 


Lewis M. Firey, Managing Director 

















STAGE & COSTUME 


abries 


COSTUMES, DRAPERIES, STAGE CURTAINS 


Every fabric need for SUM- 
MER THEATRES supplied by 
MAHARAM. Same service 
and quality rendered to leed- 
ing Broadway Productions. 

Free Samples sent to rec- 
ognized groups or schools 


Address Dept. “*T" 


Va/S ie Be 4 
\bBRIC CORPORATION. 


130 West 46th St., N. Y. 


CHIKAGO BRANCH, 6 E. LAKE STREET 
Los Angeles — 819 Santee Street 











by Harold Rome and Joseph Schrank. 


TOBACCO ROAD (Dec. 4, 1033) sordid 
details of life among Georgia crackers, 
now in seventh year. 


CLOSED 


ABE LINCOLN IN ILLINOIS (Oct. 15, 1938- 
Nov. 25, 1939) 

*RING TWO (Nov. 22—Nov. 25) 

THE STRAW HAT REVUE (Sept. 26—Dec. 2) 

*THUNDER ROCK (Nov. 14—Dec. 2) 

*] KNOW WHAT I LIKE (Nov. 24—Dec. 2) 





FOREIGNERS (Dec. 5—Dec. 9g) 
SWINGIN’ THE DREAM (Nov. 29—Dec. 9 


LOOKING FORWARD 


| KINDRED, by Paul Vincent Carroll. With 
| Aline MacMahon, Barry Fitzgerald, Wal- 


lace Ford. Production designed by Robert | 


| Edmond Jones. Producers: Choate and 
| Shields. 
| CHRISTMAS EVE, by Dr. Gustav Eck- 
| stein. Staging by Guthrie McClintic. With 
Katherine Locke, Kent Smith, Sidney 
| Lumet. 
| THE UNCONQUERED, by Ayn Rand 
| from her novel We the Living. With 
Eugenie Leontovich. George Abbott di- 
recting. Scenery, Boris Aronson. 


|THE MALE ANIMAL, by Elliot Nugent 
| and James Thurber. Producer: Herman 
| Shumlin. 


_ 


| JOHN HENRY, by Roark Bradford with | 


score by Jacques Wolfe. Paul Robeson 
heads the Negro cast. Producer: Sam 


Byrd. 
/TWO ON AN ISLAND, by Elmer Rice. 


Second play on Playwrights’ Company 

schedule. Incidental music by Kurt Weill. 

Cast includes Betty Field, Luther Adler. 
| Scenery by Jo Mielziner. 


HAMLET (Dec. 4) return engagement for 
Maurice Evans’ production of the uncut 


DUBARRY WAS A LADY (Dec. 6) musical 


THE WOMAN BROWN (Dec. 8) with 
Colin Keith-Johnston, Franciska Gaal. 
Producers: 


YOKEL BOY (July 6) Lew Brown's musical | 


THE STREETS OF PARIS (June 19) | 


THE PHILADELPHIA STORY (Mar. 28) | 


HELLZAPOPPIN (Sept. 26, 1938) new | 
1939 version of Olsen and Johnson's | 











Songs by Cole Porter. Cast includes Bert t it | EK A 4 R KEK 
Lahr, Ethel Merman. Dances, Robert 


Alton; scenery, Raoul Péne Du Bois. Pro- 





ARTS Complete 
1916-1939 


(including Volume |) 


Monthly and Quarterly 


With over 5000 illustrations 


$300 BOUND 








@A complete set of Theatre 
Arts is an encyclopedia of the 
world theatre. It represents the 
only authoritative record of 


momentous theatre years, giving 


by text and illustration a vivid 


account of world theatre events. 


@ Jo own it is to have at hand a 


wealth of material on playwrit- 


GEORGE WHITE’S SCANDALS (Aug. 28—Dec. g) 


ing, acting, directing, architec- 
| ture, stage design, costuming, 
| lighting, and the dance — me- 
| terial which the most painstaking 
| research could not hope to 


duplicate or even to approach. 








THEATRE ARTS, Ine. 


40 East 49th Street 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 





When writing to adverissers please meniton THEATRE ARTS 
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Album of Priceless Records! 
SPECIAL OFFER FOR LIMITED TIME 


OW for the first time readers of this magazine may enjoy the privilege of personally listening 

to the great events which recently took place at Vatican City and St. Peter’s in Rome. During 

these history making days a new Pope—Pius XII—was elevated to the highest office in the Catholic 

Church. Through our foresight the awe-inspiring events of the Election, Benediction and Corona- 

tion of this great churchman can be yours at small cost. The ownership of these remarkable records 
will give you the advantage of hearing them yourself and playing them for your friends. 


They have been assembled in a beautiful Red and Gold Album of high fidelity recordings on the 
six sides of three 12 inch records. They are the finest modern equipment and machines can produce, 
Money back if not satisfied. 


















THRILL TO THE CON 
OF THESE GREAT REC 


PART I Vatican City 
Election 
First Benediction by the N 
Father. 


PART II From the Interior of the 
St. Peter's in Vatican City, 
tory to the Mass. 


PART III Chronological Sequences | 
Mass on the Day of the C 
of the Holy Father. 


PART IV (continued) 
Holy Father 
Silver Trumpets Sounding 
of Elevation. 
PART V (continued 
Holy Father 
Pater Noster 
Per Omnia 
Agnus Dei 


PART VI On the Colonnade overl 
Peter's Square 

Litany 
Coronation Prayers 
The Actual Crowning of 
Father 
Voice of the Holy Father 
Blessings of the Holy F 
Bells of St. Peter's. 


Commentary throughout is in E 
Rev. John P. Delaney, S.J.. American 
of Radio at Vatican City. 





A VALUABLE POSSESSION AND INSPIRATION 


Nowhere else may you obtain these recordings. We prefer the widest 
possible circulation. We would like to send you this series of records 
for you and your friends to hear privately in your own home. 


REP! 


Send no money—just fill in and mail coupon now. Pay the postman 
$7.50 plus few cents postage. You secure your album without obliga- 
tion—Money back if not satisfied. 


FREE TO READERS ORDERING NOW! 


To those who order at once we will include FREE OF CHARGE one 


MAIL COUPON TODAY: 


Theatre Arts, Inc. 
40 East 49th St., New York, N. Y. 


Please send me without obligation your Red am 








record of the late Pope Pius XI, an immortal memento perpetuating Album with the 6 recordings containing the Election} \ gain 
the voice of the beloved Prince of Peace. These Albums are the ideal diction and Coronation of Pope Pius XII. I will pay — 
gift for orphanage, home, church, school or other organization. $7.50 plus few cents postage. Money back if not satis Writing p 
Picture A 
SPECIAL OFFER to those who do not have a iia sented rey 

phonograph. We will send you a standard $15 high ‘ 

grade phonograph at factory price of only $8.95. 

Address x 
KEY RECORDINGS co 
“Recordings of Significant Events” City & State of 














Dept. 20, 
__} Check here if you want phonograph at $8.95 
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Provincetown Theatre 


STUDIO OF DRAMA 


“act by ACTING 


Where the untalented are rejected 


REGINALD GOODE 
STOCK THEATRES 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 
of MUSIC « DRAMA ¢ DANCE inc. 


Professional Training and Practical Experience in Productions for 


STAGE * RADIO © OPERA © CONCERTS 
Drama: PORTERFIELD, WETMORE, HALE, BALIEFF. 
Stage and Costume Design: STEWART CHANEY. 


Playwriting: Donald Wetmore. Student plays rehearsed by Actors Group 
Musie: Povie Frijsh, Thalia Sabanieeva, H. Maurice Jacquet, Marion Bauer, Mrs. W. H. Zay 
Piano: Charles Neegele, Baroness Errante. 


Dence: Hanya Holm and Assistant. Dalcroze Eurhythmics: Cecil Kitcat. Classica! Ballet: Vin- 
cenzo Celli. Also Children’s Drama! Dance Group Saturday Mornings 


~~ 
























1 CONSULTANTS: John Martin, Margaret Anglin, Philip Barry, Arthur Hopkins, Gert 

. Lawrence, Winifred Lenihan, Edwerd Sheldon sana ; 
Ig Intensive Correlated and Seperate Courses, Day and Evening — Private Coaching Winter: Hollywood, California : 

c Annette C. Herter, Ex. Dir. 114 East 64th St. Robert Porterfield, Assoc. Dir, : 

a- : 
ds i | 





Seventh Summer Season 


| Oy a WO KS fa 0 b CLINTON HOLLOW, N. Y. | 
Vif IN HOLLYWOOD (two hours from Broadway) | 


Dedicated to the Discovery and Development _ 
of Talent for Stage, Screen and Radio June 3 September 2 
HE Max Reinhardt Workshop is equipped, in personnel 


and facilities, to provide the best possible training for The only theatre in America where a 


those who seek Stage, Screen and Radio careers Broadway success is produced every 
Here, under the guidance of world-famed artists and expert week with all the leading parts played 
technicians, students /earn to act by acting. by students 


Major Hollywood studios regard the Workshop so highly 
that they are sending talent here for training and development. 
Enrollment now open for limited group of students. For Professional training in 
catalog write today to the Registrar, Room 806. 


Actin d Directi 
MAX REINHARDT WORKSHOP ing and Uirecting 
5939 Sunset Boulevard * HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. STAGE — SCREEN — RADIO 

















Strictly Limited Enrollment 


~—CGOODMAN Base 
y THE DRAMA ‘ 
THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO Mr. Goode will hold personal 


auditions during March at 


S MEMORIAL THEATRE |e 












































St. Louis, Mo Louisville, Ky ; 
Eng MAURICE GNESIN, PH.D., HEAD e MARY AGNES DOYLE, ASSISTANT HEAD Cincinnati, O Washington, D. C 
an U : 
7 . + ™ 
A C T I N G e P Rh 0 D ul Cc T I 0 N ° D E s H G N For booklet send full personal details to 
ACCREDITED: CERTIFICATE AND B.F. A. DEGREE Registrar, Reginald Goode Theatre 
REPERTORY THEATRE FOR ADVANCED STUDENTS 5873 Franklin Ave., Hollywood, Cal. 
22 For information address: Lovise Dale Spoor, Registrar, Dept. T. A., Goodman Memorial Theatre, Chicago 
FEAGIN SCHOOL | MY b Gbiol 
ADIO-ST . ew York Schoo 
ACTING * DIRECTING + of the eatte 
| ant Q' R professional and practical training has TEACHING « STAGECRAFT« 
‘tion, gained us 50 years of national recognition 
ay pa I"struction by large staff of recognized authori- SPEECH « RADIO TECHNIQUE | Directed by Elizabeth B. Grimball 
* 2 «ties in Radio Announcing * Acting * Directing ° PUBLIC PERFORMANCES in — “ 
sat, Writing - Stage Acting and Directing - Motion Little Theatre, Rockefeller Cen- | Training for Stage — Screen — Radio 
Picture Acting. Public stage performances pre- ter and BROADWAY THEATRE Broadway Successes Trained under Miss Grimball 
sented regularly by our students Separate Children’s Department Edith Atwater in “The Man Who Cameto Dinner” 
ing Cl Donald Cook, “Skylark’’ 
Diplomas and Degrees Day ond Evening Classes Cynthie Arden "theses Roed” 
Write for Catalog 1 | Helen Gahegan, Dramatic Star 
FOR RIP ER WRITE i ; i 
DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER Winter Term begins in Feb. Marie Gembarelli of Metropolitan Opera 
COLUMBIA COLLEGE | Student Productions before Agents. Affiliated 
ROCKEFELLER CENTER Summer Theatre for qualified students 
of DRAMA and RADIO (Radio City) Spring Term Starts February r i 
Dept. 20, Fine Arts Building, Michigan near 630 Fifth Avenue, New York Tel. COlumbus 5-2445 
Seapets, Chtenge, Siineis h 119 West 57th St., New York City 
f 
7 > 
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MANHATTAN 
Theatre Colony 


Ogunquit, Maine 
WHICH OPERATES THE 
OGUNQUIT PLAYHOUSE 


Fourteenth Season Ten Weeks 
TWO THEATRES IN OPERATION 


Tue Covrony Taeatre where Junior Members 
are accepted for training in all branches of the 
technique of the Stace, Screen and Rapio. The 
Covony THeatre is devoted solely to the work 
of the Junior Members of the Colony. Here a 
professional production staff is maintained and 
Junior Members regularly appear in public per- 
formances before paying audiences. If, in these 
appearances they manifest sufficient talent and 
training to justify it, they are invited to play 
with the famous Professional Acting Company 


at the 


OGUNQUIT PLAYHOUSE 


where annually there is presented a season of 
New York successes with the best acting talent of 
the American theatre. Artists who have appeared 
at Ogunquit have included: 


LAURETTE TAYLOR 

GRACK GHORGLE 

FRANCES STARR 
FLORENCE REED 

EDWARD EVERETT HORTON 
SINCLAIR LEWIS 
DOUGLASS MONTGOMERY 
GLENDA FARRELL 

SALLY RAND 

CLIFTON WEBB 


MAUDE ADAMS 

ETHEL BARKY MORE 
MARGARET ANGLIN 
CORNELIA OTIS SKINNER 
RUTH GORDON 

MADGE EVANS 
MARGALO GILLMORE 
TULLIO CARMINATI 
LIBBY HOLMAN 

LANNY BOSS 


A Plan of the work of the Junior Group may be 
obtained from 
WALTER HARTWIG, Gen. Dir. 
254 West 54th Street New York, N. Y. 








School and Theatre Directory continued 


‘Mohawk Drama Festival 
and INSTITUTE 


Founded /935 by M-and Mrs. Coburn and Dixon Ryan Fox 


| Charles Coburn, Director 


| Chartered by the Board of Regents 
of the University of the State of New York 


6th Annual Summer Session 
Eight Weeks: July 8 to August 31, 1940 
Exceptional training in Festival plays with dis- 


tinguished professional company and faculty 
Dancing: Plastic, ballet, pantomime. Fencing 


Four students who have won highest rating in the 
yay pe course are eligible to Junior Member- 
ship and salaried positions in the Festival the fol- 
lowing season. 


COMEGE CREDIT may be given for satisfactory 


work 


Write for illustrated brochure, 
Manager, Mohawk Drama Festival 
mm UNION COLLEGE, Schenectady, N. Y. 





THE CAPE THEATRE 
SCHOOL 


Cape May, New Jersey 
In Association with the Professional 
Company at The Cape Theatre 
Opens June 26, 1940 Qnd Season 
Courses in Various Theatre Arts 
Opportunity to Act in 


Productions before Talent 
Public 


A Summer at a Famous Seaside Resort 
Beach Playground at Our Door 


School and Professional 
Scouts, Producers 


T. C. Upham, Gen. Dir 
Clifford Brooke, Production Director 
507 Fifth Avenue New York City 











MARIAN RICH 


VOICE TRAINING 


for actors and singers; 
for speech and song 


“An actor's voice is his most im- 
portant medium.’ — Stark Young. 


PRIVATE OR CLASS INSTRUCTION 


Opening February 5th 
Beginners’ Day and Evening Groups 


29 W. 56 St., New York City CO 5-5834-5 








THE 
NEIGHBORHOOD 
PLAYHOUSE 
SCHOOL of the 
THEATRE 


offers two years’ 
intensive training 
in theatre technics 


Catalogue on request Auditions by appointment 


16 West 46th Street, New York City 
Tel: BRy 9-9766 




















“The stage experience I received at the 
Pasadena Playhouse has proven inval- 
uable to me, so I'd like to express my 


thanks to you...” ANNE SHIRLEY. 


Many talented young people have been given their 
start toward success by America’s leading community 
theatre. If you want a career on stage, screen or radio 
..as actor, director, playwright, technician or teacher 
..come to Pasadena and take advantage of our 22 
years’ experience. We produce 60 plays a year on three 
stages. Openings attended by talent scouts. More than 
40% of our graduates are employed in theatrical work. 
Write General Manager for catalog. 


* SUMMER SESSION 


Intensive six weeks course in essentials of dramatic arts. 


Six units University of California credit. For admission, 


two years college work required. Course of particular 
value to teachers and directors. New inspiration and 
fresh viewpoint on professional problems. Write today. 


GILMOR BROWN CHAS. F. PRICKETT 
Supervising Director General Manager 
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= 
SCHOOL ; 


FINE Ath 
EIGHTH YEAR 


BANFF 


IN THE CANADIAN ROCKigs 


_ 2 


THEATRE — ART — Mug 
Playwriting Piano 
Frederick H. Koch Jacques Joly 

Speech Painting 
Joseph F. Smith H. G. Giyd 
and others 


Training in Acting, Directing, Staging 
Methods, Design, Radio, Sketching ang 
Painting. 


Two major productions of professiong 
plays. Three productions of studem 
written plays 


in the 


NEW MOUNTAIN THEATRE 
* 
AUG. 1-31, 1940 


For prospectus apply 
UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 


Extension Department 








——— 


Edmonton, Alberta, Canada 
THEATRE 


RIC and SCHOO 


ENTERPRISES 


Oak Bluffs, Martha's Vineyard Island, Mm 
June, July, August 29th ye 


1. PROFESSIONAL THEATRE 
a. Second oldest Summer Theatre in Usit 
States. 
b. Acting opportunities for qualifying suds 


2. PREPARATION FOR THE THEATRE 
Theatre Workshop 


Voice, Dancing, Directiag 
Acting. 


Weekly program including plays, scenes # 
radio feature. 

The Bandbox Fm me (Intimate Playhow 
for advanced people.) 
Radio (Voice edjustment, 

nouncing.) 


3. SPECIALIZED COURSE FOR TEACHER 


Winter address (Mr.) Phidelah Rice 
286 Clark Road, Brookline, Mass. é 


Interpretation, 


Broadcasting, & 





& 








Fanny Bradsha 


Speech and Acting 


SMALL CLASSES FORMING NOW 
Rehearsal Groups 


SPECIAL — Unique intensive wet 
end courses under prominent professiot 
als —Voice, Rehearsal, Dance, Lectut) 
Theatre Attendance, etc. — Feb. 17-l8 
April 13-14. 
§ 
bor information or interview, address i 
THEATRE STUDIO 136 E. 67th Street 
RE 4-3226 New Yor? 


an 
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